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Cditorial 


THE MAKERS OF THE JOURNAL 


In this final number of the present volume the editors-in-chief 
wish they could express adequately their gratitude to the associate 
editors and the contributors who have made the volume. Their 
work is a labor of love, for there is no financial recompense for 
any editor or contributor. Some of the departments, particularly 
Hints for Teachers and Recent Books, represent almost con- 
tinuous attention throughout the year, and the filling with toil of 
many hours that might have been filled with golf. Many of the 
articles that read so easily should be read in the light of Horace’s 
precepts, for they have suffered much limae labor; and some of 
the best even attain his ideal, that everyone thinks he can write 
as well. At the beginning of the year we promised an eighty- 
page JOURNAL until we could work off the accumulation of papers. 
Our contributors have never let us think of reducing the size of 
a number, and they have left us a good reserve for next year. 

The managing editor, the chief innovation of the year, deserves 
a paragraph to himself. It is he who has prepared the manu- 
scripts for the press, who has, if we might tell tales, saved more 
than one article from a blunder, who has read the proof again and 
again, who has patiently recorrected when the linotype has made 
a new error in correcting an old one, who has felt as personal 
blows the few typographical errors that have been perpetrated. 
If you have appreciated the improvement in accuracy this year, 
thank the managing editor. 
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OFFICIAL ACTION AT THE ANNUAL MEETING 


Since the fiscal year ends August 31, it is never possible to have 
a complete report of the Association’s status at the time of the 
annual meeting. The secretary-treasurer did, however, present 
a partial report, showing the present membership of the Associa- 
tion, the present circulation of the JouRNAL, and the financial 
condition of the Association at the end of the first seven months 
of the present fiscal year. The full report will, according to cus- 
tom, be printed in the November number of the JouRNAL. 

The standing committee on the Classical Reading Circle made 
a report of progress, showing that the work was still going on 
and that a considerable number of teachers had enrolled in the 
Reading Circle during the year. 

The University of Michigan renewed its invitation of last year 
that the Association meet with them. This invitation was gladly 
accepted for the meeting in 1927. The time of the meeting was 
set for April 14, 15, 16. 

In contrast with the previous meeting, which was saddened by 
the death of four who were recalled by memorial resolutions, 
this year’s meeting was fortunate and happy in having no lost 
comrades to memorialize. 

The following officers were elected for the year beginning 
September 1, 1926: 

President, S. E. Stout, University of Indiana; First Vice- 
President, Elizabeth M. Roff, Ashland, Kentucky; Secretary- 
Treasurer, W. L. Carr, University of Michigan; member of Ex- 
ecutive Committee, J. O. Lofberg, Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity. 

The full revised list of State Vice-Presidents will appear in the 
third cover-page of the October JoURNAL. 














THE COMIC ASPECT OF THE GREEK ATHLETIC 
MEET * 





By JosepH Wittiam Hewitt 
Wesleyan University 





In our day athletics have developed into a very serious business. 
They arouse a vast amount of interest and excitement, but very 
little laughter. Such laughter as does accompany an athletic event 
may not be at all indicative of merriment. It often verges on a 
cheer or a shout and arises when a doubtful or desperate contest 
suddenly takes a favorable turn. There is not, necessarily, any- 
thing at all funny in the situation ; the laughter is largely physiol- 
ogical, such as is apt to accompany the relaxation or disappear- 
ance of high tension. 

Sometimes the contesting athletes are so ignorant or maladroit 
as to arouse a half-scornful type of laughter. John Anderson’s 
famous steal of an already occupied second base was as funny to 
see as it is in retrospect. The whole country laughed when Zim- 
merman, forgetting, for the moment, a cardinal principle of our 
national game, chased the fleet-footed Eddie Collins across the 
plate with the winning run in a crucial game of a world’s series. 

But, in general, modern athletics is an even unwholesomely 
serious business. We shut our eyes to the comic side of it. We 
take the contest so seriously as to paralyze our sense of humor 
and blur the elements of comicality that undoubtedly characterize 
athletic games. It is not a question whether we be Nordic or hail 
from the shores of the Mediterranean. Through a long May 
afternoon I sat in the stadium at Athens watching the Panathen- 
aic games. I cannot recall that any ripple of laughter was roused 

* Read before the joint meeting of the American Philological Association, 


the Archaeological Institute of America, the College Art Society, and the 
Linguistic Society of America, Cornell University, December 29, 1925. 
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by any feature of the contests. The seriousness of which I speak 
is, rather, a characteristic of modern life. A recent English 
writer bewails the decline of popular mirth at sporting events. 
“Where,” he cries, “is the fun or the gaiety in the football and 
cricket of today? Could anything be less like an amusement than 
a match at Lord’s?” He implies that things were once quite 
different. Popular literature of the olden time leads us to suppose 
that the plain man used to derive a good deal of amusement from 
watching athletic skill. Not only the partisan, but the impartial 
spectator greets a good parry or a successful stroke with gleeful 
satisfaction. The unspoiled spectator seems to derive as much 
amusement in watching one man better another in a contest of 
bodily skill as in a struggle of wits. In his Essay on Laughter,’ 
Sully connects this fact with the impulse to laugh at another’s 
difficulty or predicament. This smacks strongly of Plato* and 
Hobbes. But it is merely one element in the situation. Not 
only the plight of the defeated, but the address of the victor 
delights us. In fact, as Sully himself goes on to point out,’ our 
mirth may be inhibited if we allow ourselves to think too much of 
the vanquished and his condition. We then become too acutely 
sensible of his feelings. The comedy acquires a touch of tragedy. 
An extreme illustration would be a duel to the death, during which 
neither the address of the one duelist nor the distress and awk- 
wardness of the other would call forth a smile. 

To the seriousness of modern athletics the games of the ancient 
Greeks present a striking contrast. In the Homeric Age they are 
as yet pure recreation, quite unorganized, quite spontaneous, and, 
in proportion, merry. By the sixth century the spontaneity had 
largely vanished, and with it had gone much of the Homeric joy. 
The traditional first Olympiad is, of course, 776 B.c. But we 
know that the games had been organized twenty-eight Olympiads 
previously, and, we may suspect, enjoyed some sort of vogue long 
before that. Their history shows addition of new contests and 

1 Page 117. 


2 Philebus, 48B. 
8 P, 118. 
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elimination of the old. Pausanias* found indications that the 
jolly dance of the Kordax had once been a part of the Olympian 
rite. For thirteen Olmpiads the race of the four-wheeled carts 
was a feature of the games, but, having neither antiquity nor 
dignity to recommend it, was abolished.® It may have occupied 
some such a place as the sack and elephant races take in our im- 
promptu meets. The games became too important and dignified 
and serious to include such a crude affair. 

But Homer had embalmed in an immortal epic athletic games 
as he had seen them. Whether because of his tremendous influ- 
ence, or for some other reason, the element of mirth persisted in 
artistic descriptions of athletic contests. Perhaps it became a 
literary tradition. It is the object of this paper to emphasize and 
isolate for examination this comic aspect of Greek sport. 

At the start we must take care not to allow our unfamiliarity 
with Greek convention to suggest to us the ridiculous where the 
Greek himself found none. Every department of modern life is 
full of conventions which would be very funny, were we not so 
familiar with them. Doubtless the Greek saw nothing comic in 
the vase-paintings which depict two husky individuals propped 
against each other, forehead to forehead,® like the beams which 
lean against one another to form the gable of a house. To us 
there is a distinct comical suggestion, measurably enhanced by 
the crudeness of the drawing. Yet I am not sure that some repre- 
sentations of athletic scenes on the vases were not intended to be 
funny. The more violent athletic movements were long debarred 
from Greek sculpture. They are apt to be fantastic and ridiculous 
unless they are very carefully selected. Study of a slow moving 
film will reveal what curious postures an athlete assumes, some of 
them extremely ungraceful. In the general impression produced 
by a performance in the main graceful, we fail to see or to remem- 
ber these. It needed the genius of a Myron to select from among 
the multitudinous postures of a discobolus the one that should 

#VI, 22, 1. 


5V, 9, 1-2. 
6 Iliad 23, 712. 
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combine grace and beauty with the sense of supreme effort. This 
the vase-painters often did not or could not do. The beginning of 
the javelin-throw as it appears on sixth century Panathenaic 
amphorae’ is either inartistically selected or is intended to be 
amusing. Sometimes there was frank caricature, as on the Saint 
Petersburg amphora which depicts two apelike athletes at punch- 
bag exercise.* The famous Watsch situla can scarcely be any- 
thing else than caricature. 

Not a few athletic postures, then, are funny in themselves, par- 
ticularly when seen for the first time. It is only familiarity that 
breeds obtuseness to this aspect of athletics. It takes a genius so 
to divest himself of his preconceptions and so to put himself in 
the place of one who lacks his own training, as to see how ridicu- 
lous in its essence is the thing that seems so indifferent to him. 
Such a genius was Lucian. In his Anacharsis he gave his con- 
temporaries and us some notion how quaint and queer the whole 
conduct of athletic meets must have seemed to those who were 
unfamiliar with them. He exhibits to us Anacharsis, the Scythian 
philosopher, on a visit to Solon at Athens. Among other sights 
of the town his host shows him the young men engaged in ath- 
letic contests. Anacharsis is puzzled and amazed by what he sees. 
There is a fellow who has succeeded in knocking the legs from 
under another and is now twisting him and choking him while 
both wallow in the mud like a brace of swine. Preliminaries 
apparently amicable issue in what looks like a butting contest. 
The stranger bursts into laughter to see a well-greased athlete slip 
eel-like from the embrace of an opponent. Some of the young 
men are punching and kicking one another; one fellow seems like 
to spit out all his teeth, poor devil! His mouth is all full of sand 
and of blood too, for a fist has just taken him squarely in the 
jaw. There are older men around, apparently officials, but they 
show no inclination to interfere; one of them seems actually to 
be commending and congratulating the striker of the blow. And 

7 Gardner, Greek Athletic Sports and Festivals, p. 361. 


8 [bid., p. 478. 
® Ibid., p. 412. 
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here is a comical sight; a chap running at full speed without 
advancing a yard, another jumping into the air and kicking at 
nothing! It is a crazy performance. What can it all mean? Solon 
tries to elucidate the theory of Greek athletics to his learned 
friend. But it is too deep a mystery. Anacharsis just doesn’t get 
it. Try any such business on a Scythian, he says, and you would 
soon discover why a Scythian wears a knife! Solon takes a new 
tack and laboriously explains that the antagonists are contesting 
for a prize. Now at last intelligence gleams from the stranger’s 
face, but it fades and gives way to a pitying amusement when he 
learns that the prizes are financially worthless garlands, apples, or 
sacred olives. After reading this piece we must admit that in an 
athletic contest there is much to puzzle and amuse one who knows 
nothing of the system. It is, at first blush, artificial and unnatural 
that a man should allow himself to be mauled and pounded if he 
has, or can lay his hands on, any means whatever of defending 
himself. 

It is a funny system and contains incidents equally funny. 
There is something inherently amusing in seeing one’s fellow-man 
battered and mauled. The noted Hellenist, Butcher, describes 
somewhere his impressions, when, after long years of reading 
Greek comedy, he was privileged to attend the representation of 
one of Aristophanes’ plays on a stage. He was amazed to find 
how much the fun is enhanced by the action and how perennial a 
source of amusement is the simple and time-honored “business” 
of kicking an actor off the stage. 

Of course he isn’t hurt, but he pretends to be. Even if he is 
injured, provided his injury be not too serious, he will be laughed 
at. Such occurrences are frequent in boxing and wrestling 
matches. The pancratium with its freer action and more violent 
style may have afforded a wealth of situations even more amusing. 
The undignified attitudes of the contestants, particularly of him 
who is getting the worst of the encounter, the progressive dis- 
figurement of his features, his very grimaces of effort or pain, 
appeal to the risibilities of the spectators. In the twenty-second 
idyll of Theocritus, all the heroes raised a cheer, probably not 
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unmixed with laughter, as they marked the woful bruises about 
the mouth and jaws of Amycus, and observed how, as his face 
swelled up, his eyes half closed. Polydeuces smote with his left 
his gigantic opponent’s face and the close-set teeth rattled. Still 
he punished his opponent’s features with quick-repeated blows 
till the cheeks were fairly pounded to a jelly. The flesh of Amycus 
was wasting away in his sweat, till, from a huge mass, he became 
a tiny thing.*® These details suggest, and were intended to sug- 
gest, a comic picture. 

The comic element is employed with great skill and effect in 
the account of the fist fight between Irus and Odysseus.** The 
reader’s interest is tense. He sees death hovering over the fated, 
festal throng. The disaster is imminent. At this moment the poet 
introduces a picture comic in almost every detail. It lessens the 
tension and postpones the catastrophe. The glee of the suitors at 
the prospect of this unexpected relief to their boredom gives the 
keynote. In this description the boxing match is the central 
incident. Face to face they stand, on the one side, Irus with his 
comically denatured name, his great mountain of flesh trembling 
in the ecstasy of his fear, on the other, the supposed beggar, 
marked by age and decrepitude, but with a suspiciously business- 
like thigh showing, where he has girt up his rags for the con- 
flict. One round is enough. All is over in a few seconds, and 
Irus goes down with one blow. Odysseus had struck him on the 
neck beneath the ear and had crushed in the bones. “And 
straightway the red blood gushed up through his mouth, and with 
a moan he fell in the dust and drave together his teeth as he kicked 
the ground.” He is obviously in some little discomfort. But, 
recking nought of this, the proud wooers threw up their hands 
“and died outright for laughter.” Recovered at last, in some 
measure, from this euthanasia, they enter the palace still laugh- 
ing sweetly. We may admit that the fallen giant did not appreci- 
ate the joke, but the suitors did, and so did the Greek who heard 
or read the poem. 


10 T1, 112-3. 
11 Odyssey, 18, 1 ff. 
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In boxing the Greek saw something essentially comic. George 
Bellows’ famous boxing pieces give a wonderful impression of 
power, but no perceptible vestige of the comic, at least in the 
central figures. But, whatever may be said of Greek pugilistic 
painting, the comic element is never far absent from the word 
picture. It may appear in the preliminaries, as in the Irus inci- 
dent; it may stop there, as when Epeius” proclaims that he will 
pound the flesh and smash the bones of the luckless wight who 
shall dare to oppose him. “So let his seconds be at hand to carry 
him off!’ It may appear at the end, as where Euryalus,” the 
defeated boxer, is borne off with trailing feet, venting clotted 
blood and with head hung low to one side. It may appear in the 
actual struggle. Vergil describes how the frequent hand wanders 
around the ears and the temples of the contending boxers,’* and 
the jaws crack beneath the cruel blows. Entellus, type of the old 
days “when men were,” tries an oldfashioned crusher to batter 
down his opponent’s guard, but, that opponent having temporarily 
removed himself, he pours forth his strength upon the breezes 
and falls ina heap. Picked up by his friends, he at once assumes 
a vigorous offensive, slamming his opponent, now with the right 
hand, now with the left. Dares is led away 


genua aegra trahentem, 
iactantemque utroque caput, crassumque cruorem 
ore eiectantem mixtosque in sanguine dentes.”® 


Every schoolboy sees the comic here. There is no explicit men- 
tion of laughter, but we may suspect that the clamor which struck 
the sky at the fall of Entellus was punctuated by the laughter of 
the sympathizers and partisans of Dares. 

In contrast with this continual stress on the comic aspects of 
pugilism, I fail to find evidence that wrestling tickled the Greek 
risibilities in any such acute way. In fact, it is hard to see at what 
the Greeks were laughing in certain incidents of their games. 

12 Iliad 23, 664-75. 

13 Iliad 23, 695 ff. 


14 Aeneid 5, 435 f. 
15 [bid., 468-70. 
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At the funeral games of Patroclus, Epeius hurls a ponderous 
whirling through the air, amid the laughter of the Greeks.” 
This mirth does not seem to have been inspired by joy at the 
defeat of an alien or an unpopular contestant, for the throw of 
his opponent is greeted with shouts, not further defined, but pos- 
sibly shouts of laughter. If the mirth were not inspired by some 
contortion of the athlete’s face or body, we cannot see anything 
here but that spirit of gaiety with which the Greek took part in 
athletic competition. 

Such was his gaiety, in fact, that the inherent and inevitable 
comicalities of an athletic contest failed to satisfy it. He sought 
out and emphasized the adventitious. The accounts of the con- 
tests are enlivened with descriptions of comic accidents or mis- 
haps. Racing with Odysseus, Ajax Oileus stumbles and falls at 
a place where the offal of sacrificed animals afforded treacherous 
footing.*” He arises forthwith, mouth and nostrils well beplast- 
ered, and finds voice to rail at Pallas for going to such limits to 
gratify her notorious fondness for Odysseus. All laughed at him, 
partly, perhaps, for his quip at what must have been a sore spot 
with Odysseus, but even more, we may not doubt, for the refresh- 
ing picturesqueness of his plight. Vergil imitates this passage in 
his description of the funeral games held in honor of Anchises. 
To the offal he adds blood,** in which the runner slips and after 
a long stagger falls prone. Nothing is said about the laughter of 
the crowd, but when Nisus claims some kind of a prize and 
exhibits a face all wet and foul, Aeneas laughs at his appearance 
and gives him a consolation prize. 

These funeral games are featured by still another comic mis- 
hap in the boat race. Gyas, one of the captains, became angry 
because his pilot Menoetes would not steer close enough to the 
shore and had let a rival boat cut in and take the inside course. 
In his rage he so far forgot himself as to spill the aged Menoetes 
into the sea and took the tiller himself. Menoetes stayed down an 


16 Iliad 23, 839 f. 
17 [liad 23, 774. 
18 Aeneid 5, 331 f. 
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unconscionably long time but finally emerged and with dripping 
garments sought a dry perch on the top of a rock which projected 
from the water. The Trojans laughed at the old gentleman when 
he was spilled, and when he was swimming to safety, and their 
laughter did not abate when they saw him conscientiously restor- 
ing to their proper place in the sea the salt waves he had swal- 
lowed.”* 

A people so appreciative of the comical in their athletic contests 
was quite capable of staging with malice prepense what we might 
call a joke athletic meet. This happened when Xenophon and his 
ten thousand had emerged from the mountains of Armenia and 
had reached the familiar and friendly sea. A field meet in cele- 
bration of such an event was natural enough, but it used to seem 
strange to me that they turned it into a burlesque. It is not quite 
so strange if it be true that the comic was a usual and even tradi- 
tional element in such meets. Here however the comedy is not 
left to accident, but is carefully arranged for, as one might plan 
for sack or elephant races at an Elks’ picnic. 

In the first place, the games were held on most unusual ground. 
The stadium at Delphi is testimony that it was quite possible, even 
on a steep mountain side, to prepare by art and man’s device a 
space of ground adequate for the holding of athletic games. At 
Trapezus there could be no thought of any such elaborate prepara- 
tion as this, but it seems clear that Dracontius, the Spartan, chosen 
to be president of the games and charged with the duty of select- 
ing the site, was expected to spend some labor, perhaps in prepar- 
ing the ground, but certainly in selecting it. To the surprise of 
all he did nothing of the sort, but chose the spot where he hap- 
pened to be standing, on the mountain side, a place covered with 
stones and bushy undergrowth. “Why!” said the others, “How 
can people wrestle on such rough and rocky ground?” “Oh!” 
replied the Spartan, “the man who goes down will get hurt all the 
more!” 7° 

So Dracontius had his way, and the fun began. The comic 


19 Jbid., 181 f. Et salsos rident revomentem’ pectore fluctus. 
20 Anabasis 4, 8, 26. 
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possibilities of a meet on such a site it is not hard to imagine. 
The dash was entered chiefly by the captive boys, the long run by 
Cretans, more than sixty of whom participated. The excessive 
number of entries, the confusion caused by the frequent lapping 
of the competitors on a 200 yard track, the mélée at the turns — 
difficulties, which, with so many entries, would have been acute 
on a real track, must have been increased many fold by the impro- 
vised stadium. The footwork of the boxers, though doubtless not 
nearly so important an element as in modern bouts, must have 
been sadly hampered, the wrestling and the pancratium would be 
less affected. 

Not the least amusing feature was the horse race. The course 
began at an altar, probably in the improvised stadium.” From 
this point the horses ran down the mountain side to the sea and 
then back to the finish at the altar. On the down grade the ani- 
mals had the utmost difficulty in keeping their feet. Xenophon 
Says picturesquely that most of the horses rolled down hill and 
struggled back up the grade to the starting-point at a walk. A 
queer horse race this! Naturally there was a lot of yelling and 
laughter and cheering. 

On this occasion, then, the Greeks seem to have deliberately 
spread over a whole meet the comic spirit which they always seem 
to have relished so keenly when it appeared in separate incidents 
of the contest. 

It may be well to observe in closing that the slow or awkward 
athlete did not escape ridicule as much as he is likely to do today. 
We know that the defeated athlete was liable to be the butt of the 
popular merriment. The poor duffer who comes puffing over the 
finish line long after the other contestants have ended the race, 
and when the officials are already preparing the track for the next 
event is, at the worst, ignored. He may even win faint applause 
for persevering in a hopeless struggle. In a Greek meet he would 
probably fare more hardly. Aristophanes makes Dionysus relate 
with gleeful appreciation how the people of the Ceramicus quarter 


21 [bid., 28. 
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welcomed a fat, heavy fellow who came in last in the torch race, 
and how 

He panted and hobbled 

And stumbled and wabbled 


and how they accelerated his lagging steps by opening ranks and 


Helped him on with a hearty spank 

Over the shoulder and over the flank, 

The flank, the loin, the back, the shoulders, 
With shouts of applause from all beholders.” 


In the epigrams of the Anthology the slow athlete is most 
unsympathetically handled. Charmus finished seventh in the 
three-mile race. There were only six entries, but he was so slow 
and winded at the sprint that a not-too-athletic friend, not stripped 
for a race, but running beside him to urge him on, actually crossed 
the line ahead of him. We are informed that, if he had had six 
friends instead of one, he would have placed twelfth.” 

Another epigram on a slow athlete** I tried, some time ago, tc 
render into verse: — 


’T was midnight. and the hoplite race 
Had ended in the afternoon. 
Deserted lay the running-place, 

Fast locked, beneath the moon. 


Marcus was left behind in peace, 
Still on the track alone, 

So still, he seemed to the police, 
A hoplite carved in stone. 


Next morn the gates flung open wide. 
With slowly narrowing gap, 
Marcus the slow was found inside, 
Short of the goal, one lap. 

22 Frogs, 1089 ff. 


28 Anth. Pal. 11, 82. 
24 Tbid., 11, 85. 














THE PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOL AND THE 
CLASSICS 


By Paut, J. BeENRIMo 
Birmingham University School 


The title above may suggest to some minds The Holy Alliance 
— or, it may be, Dumas’ famous Mousquetaires provide the apter 
allusion here. If common friendships and enmities mean any- 
thing, the friends of private secondary education have a strong 
bond of sympathy with the friends of humanistic and liberal 
studies. “Sach group is relatively small. Yet each can justly boast 
a high average of intelligence, enlightenment, and cultivation. 
Furthermore, the aims of both groups are similar or, in many 
instances, identical; while both are bayed about with the same 
enemies — loudly vocal ignorance, demagogy, and proletarianism. 
Indeed, not a few persons, both friends and enemies of private 
schools and of classical education, regard private secondary edu- 
cation as ipso facto classical education. While this indiscriminate 
grouping is (in this writer’s opinion, at least) unfortunately 
incorrect, it is unquestionably true that the private secondary 
school tends to build its curriculum around the basic humanities 
— the classics and mathematics — as a core. It will be the pur- 
pose of this paper to attempt to show the causes of this tendency, 
and to discuss the mutual service which the private secondary 
school and classical education may be expected to render each 
other. 

There are two main reasons why most private schools turn 
naturally to the classics and mathematics for the basis of their 
curricula. One reason is economic. Any school must be more or 
less responsive to the demands of its patrons. To be sure, the 
fact that they pay the bills does not qualify patrons to pronounce 
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authoritatively on the question of what is or is not education. 
Nevertheless, it remains true that a school’s patrons will not pay 
for something which they do not regard as education. Happily 
for the private school, its situation in this respect is more fortun- 
ate than that of the public school. Many patrons of private 
schools are persons who have some first-hand knowledge of liberal 
education, and who are quite convinced that their sons ought to 
have the same fundamental background. Such parents are averse 
to having their children attend schools which do not at least 
promise to sustain the old traditions of college preparation. Of 
course, there are also some parents with more wealth than culture, 
who send their sons to private schools purely for social reasons; 
but this type of parent is nevertheless far easier to deal with than 
the average patron of the public schools. He will as a rule fall 
in with the suggestion that his boy receive the type of instruction 
ordinarily given to the other boys. Indeed, the schoc]’s safest 
course is to insist on such conformity. The entire history of 
private secondary education, with its long and growing list of 
casualties, indicates this course as a sound financial policy. It is 
probably not going too far to say that the only long-lived private 
secondary schools in this country are, and will continue to be, 
those which make a specialty of preparing boys for college and 
which exhibit, in this respect, a marked superiority over the public 
high schools. It is well known that the latter now reckon prepara- 
tion for college as only one of their functions.* With the con- 
tinued spread of public education, which pays scant attention to 
college preparation, the private school must expect either to offer 
the best possible preparation for college or to go out of existence. 
Some have already gone, and others are about to go. The remain- 
ing private schools, and the new ones which will be established, 
will probably evolve into modifications of the “Latin schools” 
which one finds in the Scandinavian countries. In them, the 
place of classical studies will always be secure. 

However, it would be a great mistake to suppose that nothing 
but economic self-interest leads thoughtful private school men to 


1A, J. Inglis, Secondary Education, pp. 303 et seq. 
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turn to the classics and mathematics — and especially to the clas- 
sics. The economic reason is a compelling one, but there is 
another, equally cogent. This reason is found in the educational 
principles for which enlightened private secondary school teachers 
stand. They too have a “philosophy of education,” which draws 
its very conception of education from the classics: it considers 
that education — from educare (not educere), “to cause to lead, 
to train for leadership” — is the process of preparing the prospec- 
tive leaders of the social order for their high responsibilities. 
They have also a “methodology” which, while by no means 
incompatible with modern psychology, is far older than that Pro- 
tagorean science: its fundamental assumption is that children 
should be taught facts first and theories afterwards. The private- 
school teacher has no objection to the “fifty-seven varieties” of 
“social science,” to the evolutionary hypothesis, to the Lamarckian 
theory of the inheritance of acquired characteristics, or to any 
theory or group of theories. In fact, he believes that nobody is 
completely educated if he remains in ignorance of such theories. 
But he insists that the known facts which underlie our civilization 
should first be possessed by the student, who must otherwise find 
modern theories of life utterly unintelligible, and still less grasp 
their significance for the world that is about him. 

Facts of the requisite importance and definiteness exist in great 
numbers. Such is, for instance, the Pythagorean Theorem in 
geometry. Such, too, are the properties of algebraic functions 
and the inflections of Latin nouns, adjectives, and verbs. Among 
others that will at once occur to every classical student are the 
historic dominance of Rome, the influence of Plato and Aristotle 
on Christianity, and the veritable saturation of all European 
thinking, during the past four centuries, in the thought of the 
chief writers of Greece and Rome. Facts so important as these 
should, in the reasoned judgment of the private secondary school 
teacher, constitute the basic materials of secondary education — 
insofar as he has to do with it, at least. The possession of such 
facts is what he knows to be the basis of an education as he 
defines education, and he can only conclude that the lack of them 
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constitutes ignorance. A little excursion into his “educational 
sociology” might not be amiss at this point. 

The continued existence of guiding classes in society may be 
taken for granted: somebody will always and inevitably take the 
lead in every human activity. That somebody, whoever he may 
be, will perhaps reach the place of leadership by virtue of expert 
technical knowledge or of noteworthy achievement in his business 
or profession. Yet such qualities afford no vestige of a guarantee 
that the one so chosen will exercise his power and influence either 
wisely or beneficently in the groups to which he belongs. It is 
desirable that he be both wise and beneficent, but he is altogether 
unlikely to be either unless he has “an adequate intellectual grasp 
of the scheme of things entire in which business, after all, plays 
but one part.”* To supply that broad background —to all if 
possible, but in any case to those who will unquestionably fashion 
the thoughts, feelings, and actions of the rest — is the supreme 
function of education. 

Experience has shown that neither applied science nor voca- 
tional training, necessary though each undoubtedly is, can give 
the student anything but technical efficiency. That is not to be 
despised, of course. It is an invaluable adjunct to a liberal educa- 
tion — but distinctly an adjunct. Pure science has a legitimate 
place in the curriculum of the college, and to some extent in that 
of the preparatory school. Applied science and vocational train- 
ing are studies of true university grade. They are out of place in 
the college, and of course they are out of place in the secondary 
school which prepares for the college. Their proper place is at 
the latter end of the student’s education. 

The beginning of an education is intensive study of literature. 
Literature is the only human creation which is capable of furnish- 
ing contacts with every known phase of human activity. No 
other study can enable the student so completely to understand, 
and so deeply to sympathize with human nature. Thorough 
literacy is the key to all deep insight into human ways, to all real 


2“Yale and ‘New Learning’,” by Sterling Tracy in the Boston Transcript, 
Nov. 15, 1925. 
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understanding of the physical world, to all truly profound moral- 
ity. Every other subject of study is debtor to literature. There 
are literatures of chemistry, of banking, of engineering, of states- 
manship, of religion. The literate man is he who can read any of 
these with intelligence. Literary training is therefore the basis of 
all other training. 

The basis of literary training is necessarily linguistic training. 
This is the peculiar province of the preparatory school. Serious 
courses in the sciences may safely be entrusted to the college or 
university, where there is ample room for them when the prepar- 
atory school has done its work well. Training for the earning of 
a livelihood may be left to the professional or other vocational 
school, or even to the office and shop. Not so with training in 
the exact, accurate use of language. If a boy fails to acquire a 
fair mastery of this indispensable tool before entering college, it 
is common observation that he almost never gains it later. Fur- 
thermore, it is increasingly patent that all his post-secondary edu- 
cation is apt to be handicapped by a notable incapacity for straight 
thinking. This latter result follows as a matter of course. Apart 
from the ability to use language correctly, logical thought is im- 
possible in any but the most elementary situations. 

Now, we live in the midst of a civilization that is anything but 
elementary. Its sources have been traced back — to England, to 
France, to Germany, to Rome, to Greece, to Egypt — through at 
least 3500 years of recorded history. In these thirty-five centuries 
of continuous development it has become infinitely complex. No 
student, however industrious, could begin to master it in all its 
details. But there is, happily, no need of his making the attempt. 

The languages and literatures of Europe, both ancient and 
modern — and these only — are able to give him the clue to this 
complex structure. No other approach is capable of making 
advanced studies so readily intelligible. For this purpose, Latin 
and French are essential, along with English; yet Greek is almost 
as important as Latin to the vocabulary of an educated person, 
and the usefulness of German to serious modern thinkers is 
unquestioned. All should be included in a real “arts course” — 
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certainly before the student has passed beyond the sophomore 
year of college. 

The student thus prepared finds that an immense proportion of 
the new ideas in his advanced studies are not new at all to him. 
He has met and mastered them before — not once but many times, 
and in a slightly different dress on each occasion. He has learned 
to recognize them readily, not by their variable aspects but by 
their constant essence. That is just another way of saying that, 
for him, words have their full and true significance. He attacks 
his advanced studies in a manner already familiar through long 
practice — by reasoning about the relations of the ideas involved ; 
and his reasoning is more than apt to be both logical and correct, 
because it is based on authentic knowledge of the language in 
which those ideas are expressed. 

Only by such intelligent study does a boy grasp that pearl of 
great price, a just estimate of his own times. Having a first- 
hand, far-reaching knowledge of the past revealed in the signifi- 
cant literature of that past, he is in a position to compare it at 
innumerable points with the present, which impinges on his senses 
from all sides. By thus deducing for himself which are the per- 
manent and which the ephemeral qualities in our civilization, he 
forms sound —i.e. true—reference standards by which to 
attempt to judge the present and future. In a word, he then has 
the elementary intellectual equipment which society needs in those 
who will guide its destinies. 

To develop a boy into just that sort of man is the business of 
the college. But the basis of that liberal education must be laid 
in the preparatory school. That is the place where the boy must 
get his elementary knowledge of English and of the more im- 
portant ancient and modern classics, without which the best of 
literature is unintelligible; of mathematics, without which there 
would be no science; of history, without which philosophy would 
be impossible. Not only so, but the school must inculcate a genu- 
ine love and reverence for learning, without which there is no real 
learning; it must develop solid, unswerving character, without 
which no man will guide himself or others very far; it must make 
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habitual good manners and morals, without which no man gains 
a permanent following in civilized societies. 

Professor John Duncan Spaeth, of Princeton, says very well 
that “a leader is a man who knows where he is going, followed 
by those who know that he knows it.”” The import of these words 
for the preparatory school is plain. Knowledge of men and of 
things, and the knowledge of self which spells character; a per- 
sonality which will appeal to the best in all sorts and conditions of 
men; practical training in the use of that knowledge and in the 
exercise of that personality —to develop these qualities in its 
boys to the highest degree possible is the specific task of the 
school that undertakes to fit them for college. 

It must not be thought that the educational philosophy of the 
private-school teacher leaves the public high school out of the 
reckoning. Leadership is found in society at various levels. The 
private-school teacher of the humanities is more than glad — he 
is really very proud —to claim spiritual kinship with his schol- 
arly, devoted colleagues in the high schools. Indeed, he cheer- 
fully accords them the greater honor, in that they have borne the 
brunt in the good fight for educational sanity. They too are train- 
ing future leaders, and the private-school teacher credits his col- 
leagues in the high schools with the same high motives and 
enlightened aims that he himself professes. That these motives 
and aims are all too often balked by the shortsightedness of the 
general public, is to him a fact to be deplored. Of course, he 
realizes that that fact is one for which they are in no wise respons- 
ible. 

Both public and private schools are necessary institutions in 
our present society. How necessary either will be a hundred 
generations hence is something about which we of today need not 
trouble ourselves in the least. Both are necessary now — the 
former to educate the masses as effectively as circumstances make 
possible, the latter to do the same for those children whose parents 
are unlikely to send them to the public school in any circum- 
stances. Why these parents decline to send their children to the 
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public schools is a question too large to be discussed here.* Be 
the reasons what they may, the fact remains — such children 
destined, very many of them, for important social responsibilities, 
will be found every year in good private schools. Since that is 
and will continue to be a fact, the teacher in the private school 
may well be pardoned if he ventures to believe that, in doing his 
best to train his young charges for leadership, he will be doing 
his best also to ameliorate the lot of his less happily placed col- 
leagues in the public schools. Many of these private-school boys 
will one day be in a position to exert an influence on the public 
school. Here is their teacher’s opportunity to strike a good blow 
for sound education. What better thing can he do than to make 
of his pupils convinced humanists? With the best interests of 
his pupils and also of his colleagues at heart, he can — and ought 
— do no other. 

8 The answer to this question is hinted at by Dr. R. M. Gummere in The 
Forum, LXXV: 1, pp. 60-68 — “Education Tosses in Its Sleep.” Dr. Gum- 


mere remarks “that we are improving the average of instruction [in the public 
schools] but are neglecting our leaders.” 
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COMPARATIVE STATISTICS OF GREEK AND LATIN 
IN THE NEW ENGLAND COLLEGES, 1919-20, 1924-25 


By Haven D. Brackett 
' Clark University 


In the autumn of 1924 it was reported from time to time in the 
daily newspapers of New England that there was a pronounced 
increase in the enrolment in various colleges in the ‘courses in 
Greek and Latin. Desiring to test the accuracy of the general 
impression produced by these reports I gathered fairly complete 
statistics as to the enrolment in courses in Greek and Latin in the 
twenty-six best known liberal arts colleges in New England and 
compared them with similar figures which I collected for the 
academic year 1919-1920.* It is naturally pleasant for teachers 
of Greek and Latin to believe that all is well with these subjects ; 
but probably in the long run accurate knowledge of the facts is 
more helpful than a sense of security based on incomplete or 
erroneous information. 

The more significant items of the statistics collected and of the 
comparison with those of 1919-1920 are presented in tables I, II, 
and III, herewith. 

In considering and appraising these figures certain facts should 
be borne in mind. 

The Catholic colleges (Assumption, Boston College, and Holy 
Cross) still differ sharply from the non-Catholic colleges in the 
matter of prescription of Latin and Greek in college. Each of the 
three Catholic colleges still requires two years of both Greek and 
Latin for the A.B. degree ; and for those who enter without Greek, 
Boston College and Holy Cross require three years in college. 
The University of Vermont requires for the A.B. degree one year 


1 See Classica, JouRNAL, March, 1921, pp. 363 ff. 
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* Or, if Sheffield Scientific School be included, 2995. 
+ I.e. two years from the beginning of the study of the language. Three years of high 
school Greek is reckoned as equivalent of this. 
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of both Greek and Latin and a second year of one of them. One 
result of this requirement is to make the proportion of college 
students taking the A.B. degree very small. Middlebury requires 
two years of Greek, or of Latin. The requirement at Trinity is 
three years of Greek or Latin, or of the two combined. Of the 
other twenty colleges, none requires of students who present the 
normal entrance requirements more than one year of ancient 
language. 

In the following ten colleges a student may receive the A.B. 
degree without taking in college either Greek or Latin: Bowdoin,? 
Clark, Connecticut, Harvard, Maine, Mount Holyoke,’ Radcliffe, 
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Smith,? Wellesley, Wheaton — an increase of two (Mount Hol- 
yoke and Smith) since 1920. 

The following colleges require at least one year of ancient 
language: Amherst, Assumption, Bates, Boston College, Boston 
University, Brown, Colby, Dartmouth, Holy Cross, Middlebury, 
Trinity, Tufts, Vermont, Wesleyan, Williams, Yale. Of these 
sixteen colleges four (Assumption, Boston College, Holy Cross, 
and Vermont) require both Greek and Latin; ten (Amherst, 
Brown, Colby, Dartmouth, Middlebury, Trinity, Tufts, Wesleyan, 
Williams, Yale) allow a choice between Latin and Greek; and 
two (Bates and Boston University) virtually require Latin. 

The figures presented suggest certain comments and seem to 
warrant certain conclusions. Contrary to a rather wide-spread 
impression, there has not been a notable increase in the proportion 
of college students taking either Greek or Latin. Greek has 
remained virtually stationary. In connection with the increase in 
Latin students it should be noticed that four New England col- 
leges — Clark, Connecticut, Dartmouth, ‘and Vermont — now 
offer elementary Latin and such subsequent courses as are neces- 
sary to enable a student to make connections with the courses 
which presuppose the hitherto normal four years of secondary 
school Latin. For example, of the 358 students enrolled in Latin 
at Dartmouth, 167 are in courses which are prerequisite to the 
freshman course which follows four years of preparatory Latin; 
formerly they could not have taken Latin at Dartmouth at all. 
This really means of course that neither Latin nor Greek is 
required in secondary school for admission to candidacy for the 
A.B. degree at Dartmouth. 

Further, there has been within the past five years an appreciable 
diminution in the amount of Latin required in secondary school 
for admission to candidacy for the A.B. degree. The following 
table shows the amount of Latin required for such candidacy for 
students, not offering Greek, who entered college in the fall of 
1925: 


2In these colleges the student is required to choose in freshman year 
between Greek, Latin, and Mathematics. 
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* Courses covering third- and fourth-year high school Latin are given, but do not count 
for the A.B. degree. 


By the statement that the above amount of Latin is required for 
candidacy for the A.B. degree is meant either (1) that if the 
amount indicated is presented by freshmen no more Latin is 
required in college; or (2) that a student presenting the amount 
indicated can find an appropriate course in which he may continue 
(or begin) the study of Latin and for which he receives full col- 
lege credit. 

Ten colleges only now require four years of Latin for admis- 
sion. Worthy of note also is the fact that none of the colleges for 
women only, where one might suppose that the interest in liter- 
ature would be somewhat greater than in men’s colleges, requires 
for admission more than three years of Latin. All this means of 
course that a good deal of the Latin study is now done in college 
which formerly was done in secondary school. 

One special factor which has tended during the past five years 
to increase somewhat the registration in Greek is this. Formerly, 
in most colleges which required some Greek or Latin for the A.B. 
degree, it was necessary for the student to take in his freshman 
year a course presupposing either four years of Latin or three 
years of Greek. Since for many years the number of students 
presenting three years of secondary school Greek has been very 
small, this arrangement actually forced many students into Latin 
rather than Greek. Five years ago, at which time I called atten- 
tion to the matter in an article in the Educational Review,’ in 
seven colleges which nominally allowed Greek as an alternative 
with Latin in college, this alternative Greek presupposed three 


8 Educational Review, April, 1921, pp. 334-345. 
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units of high-school Greek (Boston University, Colby, Dart- 
mouth, Trinity, Wesleyan, Williams, and Yale). At present only 
two of these (Boston University and Williams) follow the old 
plan. In all other colleges in New England which allow in college 
a choice between Greek and Latin the student may take elementary 
Greek if he is not prepared to take a more advanced course. The 
effect of the old method is illustrated clearly by the case of Boston 
University. In Latin enrolment on a precentage basis it ranks 
eighth, in Greek enrolment twenty-second. Also, five years ago 
Dartmouth under the old plan ranked twenty-fourth in Greek, in 
1924, allowing elementary Greek as alternative with Latin, it 
ranks seventeenth. Williams, thirteenth in Greek, fourth in 
Latin (first among the non-Catholic colleges) illustrates the ten- 
dency of the old plan to put Greek at some disadvantage compared 
with Latin. 

As regards Greek one outstanding fact revealed by the statistics 
is that the number of students enrolled in courses presupposing 
two or more years of college Greek (roughly equivalent to the 
former three years of high-school Greek) is small. Leaving aside 
the Catholic colleges, out of a total of 1108 students in Greek, 291 
only fall into the group just mentioned. In other words, 291 stu- 
dents only in the non-Catholic colleges are taking Greek which 
formerly would have been regarded as college Greek. Williams 
(52.3), Yale (46.2), Wesleyan (45.0), and Harvard (36.3) show 
the largest percentage of students in courses more advanced than 
second year; whereas Boston University, Clark, University of 
Maine, and Wheaton have no students in such courses. 

Wesleyan, now as five years ago, alone among all the non- 
Catholic colleges in New England, has a larger number of stu- 
dents in Greek than in Latin. 

Five years ago in two colleges (University of Maine and 
Wheaton) there were no students in Greek; in 1924-25 no col- 
lege was wholly without students in that subject. Twelve colleges 
show an increase in percentage of students in Greek, fourteen 
show a decrease. The largest percent of increase is found at 
Bowdoin (10), the largest decrease at Amherst (17.7). 
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As to the question what proportion of all the students in Greek 
are taking it wholly voluntarily, i.e. not in satisfaction of any 
requirement, complete information cannot be drawn from these 
statistics. Obviously however at seven colleges where neither 
Greek nor Latin is either a full or a partial requirement (Clark, 
‘Connecticut, Harvard, Maine, Radcliffe, Wellesley, and 
Wheaton) all Greek is voluntary. The fact that the average per- 
centage of students in Greek at these seven colleges, 2.96, is dis- 
tinctly smaller than the average percentage at the colleges where 
Greek is to some extent a requirement, shows clearly that to an 
appreciable extent Greek is still protected by the college require- 
ment in Greek or Latin. 

As regards Latin in particular, the facts as indicated by the 
figures seem to call for little comment. Undoubtedly there is a 
definite trend in the direction of diminishing the Latin require- 
ment for admission to college, and concurrently of beginning the 
college study of Latin at an earlier stage. 

It seems clear enough that as the requirement of Latin in col- 
lege is diminished the enrolment in Latin declines. The five col- 
leges at the bottom of the list in percentage of students in Latin 
are all of the number which require no Latin or Greek in college. 
Whether in the best interest of collegiate education it is desirable, 
and if desirable, possible to prevent further decrease in the Latin 
enrolment in college is a question which at least deserves atten- 
tion. 

Eleven colleges show an increase since 1920 in percentage of 
enrolment in Latin, fifteen colleges show a decrease. The largest 
increase is found at Amherst (16.3), the largest decrease at Bos- 
ton University (11.5). Among the non-Catholic colleges the 
percentages of Latin enrolment at Williams (44.77) and at Am- 
herst (44.93) are notably large. In this respect Harvard, which 
by age and tradition might be expected to be a citadel of classical 
studies, stands next to the bottom of the list. 

Among the colleges where Latin is to some extent prescribed 
the proportion of students who continue Latin beyond the required 
courses varies very widely. Williams with a total of 355 Latin 
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students has 98 (27.6%) in non-required courses, Dartmouth 
with 358 students in Latin has but 20 (5.6%) in non-required 
courses. The group which shows the largest proportion of stu- 
dents taking non-required Latin courses consists of the women in 
the colleges which receive both men and women (Bates, Maine, 
Middlebury, Jackson, and Vermont). Undoubtedly a large pro- 
portion of this group are preparing to teach Latin. 

In conclusion I venture to express the opinion that if Greek and 
Latin are to continue to hold even their present status in numbers 
in the New England colleges there is need of unremitting thought 
and effort on the part of Greek and Latin teachers and others who 
believe in the usefulness of these subjects. 














WHAT IS THE ENGLISH VOCABULARY? 





By Epmunp D. CressmMANn 
University of Denver 





One of the most notable results of the Classical Investigation 
will be the publication of a Derivative Lexicon, based on a com- 
plete word-count of the English language with reference to its 
sources. This will give the information which apparently no 
one person has heretofore attempted to obtain, viz., the exact 
number of English words which go back to a Latin, Greek, 
Anglo-Saxon, or other origin. Numerous general statements 
have been made, to the effect that the majority of English words 
today are really not English at all, but that more than one-half 
are Latin. Sixty percent seems to be a conservative estimate. It 
is not the purpose of this paper, however, to repeat these familiar 
facts, but rather to show how, under what circumstances, and 
when, the English vocabulary became what it is today; in other 
words, to trace briefly the history of the English vocabulary, 
period by period, from the beginnings down to the present time. 

Ceutic, First Periop. The first inhabitants of England 
were Celts, and there are still a few words in the language which 
go back to that early period. Formerly quite a long list of words 
used to be given as examples, but recently scholars have agreed 
that practically the only certain examples of words from this 
period are “bin” (manger) and “dun” (color). 

LATIN, First Pertop. In 55 s.c. occurred the first invasion 
of Britain by Julius Caesar, an account of which is given in his 
Commentaries on the Gallic War. From that time until about 
A.D. 410 the Romans were in more or less complete control of the 
island, and naturally left their impress on the language. A few 
of the words from this period, words which for the most part 
became merely the prefixes or suffixes of names of places are: 
strata (Stratford), castra (appearing in various forms, e.g. Win- 
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chester, Lancaster, Leicester), colonia (Lincoln), fossa (Foss- 
way), portus (Portsmouth), vallum (wall), mille (mile). 

ANGLO-SAXON PeErtiop. About forty years after the Romans 
withdrew from Britain, the conquest by the Angles and Saxons 
began. Theirs was of course a Germanic language, and we find 
the language of the island rapidly becoming overwhelmingly 
Anglo-Saxon. On the continent these people had come in con- 
tact with the civilization of Rome, and some of the words which 
they possessed when they crossed to Britain were Latin in origin, 
e.g. wine, butter, pound, inch, mint. 

LATIN, SECOND Pertop. ‘Toward the end of the sixth century 
the people of England were converted to Roman Christianity by 
St. Augustine, “the Apostle to the English.” One of the results 
of their conversion was that they adopted a considerable number 
of Latin words, chiefly signifying things connected with religion 
or the service of the church, but including also names of com- 
mercial and other products introduced by the Romans. Examples 
are “candle,” “table,” “marble,” “bishop,” “priest,” “apostle” 
(the last three being really Greek in origin, but previously bor- 
rowed by the Latin). 

SCANDINAVIAN, First Periop. In the year 787 began the 
Danish invasion, and a few relics of that event are to be seen in 
the language. The Danish word “by” (town) appears in many 
names of towns, e.g. Rugby, Somersby, Whitby; also in the word 
“by-law” (law for a special town). 

Latin, THrrD Periop. The next great event in the history 
of England was the Norman Conquest, in the year 1066. ‘The 
Normans, being Frenchmen, spoke a language derived directly 
from the Latin, and we are not surprised that a great change took 
place in the Anglo-Saxon which had been spoken up to this time. 
The change did not take place all at once, however. For two or 
three centuries the two languages struggled side by side for su- 
premacy. An interesting illustration of this struggle is contained 
in a familiar passage in Scott’s Ivanhoe. The Normans, being 
the upper and ruling classes, introduced many words connected 
with war, feudalism, and the chase; many also which had to do 
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with the law, the government, and the church. General or class 
names, and abstract words, also came in in great numbers. There 
was of course, a corresponding loss of Anglo-Saxon words. On 
the whole, however, the result was a great gain to the language, 
because, while the growth of the purely English part of the 
language was arrested (in the direction of making compound 
words, for example), there became possible the “rich synonymy” 
which makes the English language the perfect thing that it is 
for writers of both prose and poetry. As a result of the slow 
fusion of the two languages we can say that at about the year 
1400 a new language came into being, consisting not of Anglo- 
Saxon or Latin, but of Anglo-Saxon and Latin. From that day 
to this the predominant elements in the English vocabulary have 
been the Anglo-Saxon and the Latin. 

Latin, FourrnH Periop. The next period in which new 
words came into the language was the period of the Renaissance. 
Many new ideas made necessary new words, and again the Latin 
was drawn upon to supply the demand. This fourth period of the 
Latin influence is still going on, new inventions, commercial prod- 
ucts, and so forth, receiving almost always a namie derived from 
either Latin or Greek. 

CELTIC, SECOND PERiop. Chronologically, we go back now to 
distinguish a second Celtic period. The French of the Normans, 
who were also Celts, contained some Celtic words, and they were 
borrowed along with the French. Examples are: baggage, bar, 
basin, barrel, button, carry. 

Ce.tic, Turrp Periop. A third Celtic period includes the 
Celtic words that have come into the language since the Norman 
Conquest from the Irish and the Scotch. Examples: shamrock, 
plaid, clan, whisky. 

SCANDINAVIAN, SECOND Pertop. A second Scandinavian per- 
iod includes those words that have come in from Scandinavian 
countries since the Danish conquest. Examples: they, them, 
their, are, hurry, lunch, scratch, scream, stutter, shirt. 

OrHER LancuacEs. It is impossible to maintain chronolog- 
ical accuracy in listing the other languages that have contributed 
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words to the English vocabulary; the list is long, and many ex- 
amples might be given; following are a few: 

GREEK. Derivatives from the Greek, which in number and 
importance stand second only to the Latin, are mostly scientific 
and technical words, the terminology of all the arts and sciences 
being almost exclusively made up of this class of words. Ex- 
amples: telephone, telegraph, lexicon, monosyllable, mathematics, 
psychology. 

Hesrew. Examples: amen, cherub, hallelujah, hosanna, Je- 
hovah, jubilee, manna, Sabbath, Satan, seraph, shibboleth. 

IrauiAN. Examples: canto, concert, duet, soprano, trio, 
studio, opera, motto, portico, volcano, gondola, cupola, lava, 
malaria. 

SPANISH. Examples: bravado, buffalo, cargo, indigo, tornado, 
vanilla, mulatto, negro. 

PoRTUGUESE. Examples: commodore, lasso, molasses, tank. 

DutcH. Examples: elope, boor, fog, gas, landscape, measles, 
skates, wagon, yacht. 

GERMAN. Examples: meerschaum, nickel, poodle, zinc. 

Russian. Examples: Czar, polka, sable, slave, steppe. 

PERSIAN. Examples: bazaar, caravan, check, chess, hazard, 
jar, lemon, lilac, orange. 

Hinpu. Examples: jungle, shampoo, sugar, calico. 

TurRKIsH. Examples: tulip, Ottoman. 

Ma.ay. Examples: bamboo, bantam, gutta-percha. 

PoLYNESIAN. Examples: kangaroo, taboo, tatoo. 

CHINESE. Examples: junk, serge, tea, silk, typhoon. 

Arasic. Examples: algebra, alcohol, candy, cipher, cotton, 
magazine, sofa, tariff, zero. 

NortH AMERICAN INDIAN. Examples: moose, wigwam, 
tomahawk, squaw, hominy, racoon. 

West Inptan. Examples: cannibal, canoe, hammock, potato, 
tobacco. 

The answer to the question that is the title of this paper will be, 
then, that the English vocabulary is a composite thing, containing 
elements from many sources. To such an extent is this true that 
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it is impossible for educated people today to express themselves 
in pure English or Anglo-Saxon, as they are sometimes told to 
do. The outstanding elements in this composite vocabulary are 
the Latin and the Anglo-Saxon, with the preponderance on the 
side of Latin. That does not mean, of course, that any page 
of English will contain more Latin derivatives than Anglo-Saxon ; 
the reverse is true. All the commonest words, those used most 
frequently, are Anglo-Saxon, and so, in the total number of words 
on any page, will outnumber the Latin derivatives. But in the 
actual number of distinct words the Latin element is the larger. 

It should be said also that this is true only of the vocabulary. 
It is not true of the grammatical structure or the syntax of English. 
There are many parallels between Latin and English in syntax, 
but it is not because the English has borrowed extensively from 
Latin. In fact, there are only two points’ in which it is likely 
that Latin influenced English: in the use of the absolute phrase, 
and in the use of the accusative and infinitive; both are illustrated 
in the sentence “All things considered, I thought him to be guil- 
ty.” Even these two constructions are native to the Anglo- 
Saxon, but the Latin influence has caused them to be more often 
used than they would have been without the foreign pressure. 
The terminology of English grammar, however, is almost en- 
tirely Latin, as is seen in the parts of speech, names of cases, 
tenses, and moods, and elsewhere. 

Not only whole words, but also prefixes and suffixes have been 
contributed by Latin. For an excellent treatment of these, see 
Chapters 17 and 18 of Scott and Carr’s Development of Lan- 
guage. 

A convenient classification of the words that have come from 
Latin is as follows: 

1. Derivatives. (a) Words which meant practically the same 
to the Romans that they mean now. (b) Words for new inven- 
tions, etc., for which the Romans had no name at all; e.g. sub- 
marine. 

2. Direct Borrowings. Words which have been carried over 


1 See Kent, Language and Philology, page 109. 
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into English without any change, preserving sometimes even their 
capacity for inflection as Latin words; e.g. maximum, alumnus, 
militia, orator, neuter, vim, omnibus, veto, habitat, ignoramus. 


In conclusion, I should like to add a word of comment in re- 
gard to an inference that might be drawn from the importance 
which undoubtedly lies in the study of Latin derivatives. Im- 
portant as this study is, it seems to me a mistake to make it the 
object of first importance, to the extent of giving it more time 
than anything else. It is sometimes said that Latin is not to be 
studied as an end in itself, but as a means to an end. In one 
sense, that is true, as it is true of every other school subject; but 
in another sense it seems to me misleading, because I believe that 
the best results will be obtained only if Latin is studied, and 
taught, as if it were an end in itself. The “ultimate objectives” 
may truly be looked upon as by-products, which must receive 
some attention, but not to the detriment of the main process. 
There are certain chemical and commercial by-products, which 
are more valuable than the original or main product, but they all 
depend on the original or main process for their production. So 
it is, or may be, with the by-products of Latin. The Advisory 
Committee of the American Classical League, which conducted 
the nation-wide Classical Investigation, have included in their 
report a statement strongly in support of the position here pre- 
sented. The following passage, taken from Chapter V of their 
Report, on Methods of Teaching Secondary Latin, I quote be- 
cause of its sound common sense, and with the hope that it may 
hereby receive additional publicity : 

“While in this chapter we emphasize the ultimate objectives, it is 
proper in this connection to repeat once more our conviction that the 
progressive development of power to read Latin is indispensable to 
the attainment of the ultimate objectives. The object of the teacher 
is to teach Latin in order that the pupil may learn Latin and may 
also realize the important enduring values derivable from the study 
of Latin. Without training in Latin as Latin, pupils will do poorly 
in their attempts to make the applications of Latin. The proper 
teaching of Latin as Latin by a teacher who is also awake to the 
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importance of the ultimate objectives and alert in using all opportun- 
ities to emphasize them will be sure to produce the best results. 

“Moreover, while we are strongly convinced that the method of 
teaching Latin recommended in this chapter is the method which 
must be followed if the best results are to be generally secured, we 
recognize that successful results have been and can be attained by 
other methods. We also realize that successful results depend more 
on the thoroughness with which Latin is taught than on any one 
other factor. Knowledge of Latin by the teacher is the first and 
foremost requisite for the teaching of Latin. No methods, however 
modern or however perfect, can dispense with that. It is also very 
important that the teacher should constantly enlarge and enliven his 
knowledge by reading and study in addition to preparation for the 
daily lessons he is to teach.” 











Rotes 


[All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be 
sent direct to John A. Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl.] 


TERENCE PHORMIO, 328 


Factumst periclum, iam pedum visast via. 
Quot me censes homines iam deverberasse usque ad necem — 
Hospites, tum civis? Quo magis novi, tanto saepius. 


Dziatzko and others have regarded the line as an interpolation. 
Their objections center on the use of tum and novi. Other editors 
(Hauler, Ashmore, Elmer) consider it genuine. They have shown 
that the use of tum is easily paralleled, both in Terence and Cicero. 
With novi they understand viam and translate: “The better I know 
the path, the oftener I tread it”; Hauler comments: “Mit der 
wachsenden Fertigkeit wichst also auch Phormios Angriffslust.” 
Such interpretations of the line are surely illogical. It is hardly his 
Angriffslust that needs justification, but his impunity, and our own 
experiences with thorny paths demand that Phormio should rather 
say, ““The oftener I tread the path, the better I know it.” But sucha 
translation requires the emendation that some of the earlier editors 
adopt: eo magis novi, quanto saepius. It seems to me wiser to con- 
sider the line a bombastic digression, in keeping with the gloriosus 
tone of 327. In Parry’s edition, for instance, we find: “He 
(Phormio) seems to rise to a climax of impudence, and to glory in 
having outraged strangers and citizens, yes, and his most intimate 
acquaintances too.” It is however more than a “climax of impu- 
dence.” It is a chatty and confidential “tip” to Geta that “the more 
he knows about a man, the easier it is to get the better of him.” 
Though left undeveloped this is just as much an explanation of his 
immunity and his successes as the more detailed one that follows. 
To take advantage of one’s acquaintances in this way is, to be sure, 
not gentlemanly, but Phormio is no gentleman. His business was 
blackmail and kindred methods of money making. Vid. Austin, The 
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Significant Name in Terence, p. 34 and the writer’s article in Classical 
Philology XV. 69 ff.) Intimacy often paid, especially if there were 
skeletons in the closets of his acquaintances. It will be remembered 
that the outcome of the play turns on the vigorous use that Phormio 
makes of his “intimate acquaintance” with the weak spot in Chremes’ 
rusty armor. 


J. O. LorBerc 
WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY 


MARTIAL AND THE RELIGION OF HIS DAY 


I like to think of Martial, rising at daybreak to worship the gods; 
but, unfortunately, the epigram which makes Martial so devout is 
among those counterfeited in Martial’s name. However, we read 
in Martial’s own lines (10, 92) that he had, on his little place at 
Nomentum, crudely made altars set up to Jupiter and Silvanus; 
that these were stained with frequent sacrifice of lambs and kids — 
a sure proof that Martial was no vegetarian. Diana, Mars, his 
patron divinity (we recall that Martial was born on the Kalends of 
March), and Flora had a place in his worship at Nomentum. Mar- 
tial gives his vilicus a prayer-formula to use in his absence, in which 
Martial, though absent, is to pray through his surrogate, the over- 
seer ; and the effects of the prayer are to fall upon both Martial and 
his vilicus. We see, then, that Martial was religious in the Roman 
sense. Once, while ill, Martial furtively drank the waters of a 
spring at the house of a friend, vowing a pig to the nymph of the 
water if he should recover. On regaining health he fulfilled his 
vow, and wrote an epigram (6, 47) commemorating the fact. We 
know, too, that Martial performed religious ceremonies on his birth- 
day (10, 24). 

While Martial worshipped his native gods, he had nothing but 
scorn for the noisy oriental cults and for magic rites. In hurling 
his venom at a certain Didymus, he calls him weaker than Cybele 
with her howling, mutilated priests (5, 41); he objects to the 
December kisses of one, Linus, professing that he has less fear of a 
novitiate of Cybele (7, 45); Antiochus, the barber, has a razor, 
more cruel than the frenzied priests of Cybele (11, 84); these 
priests, in their hunger, often sell their cymbals (14, 204) ; he calls 
the priests of Cybele capons (13, 63). 

The references to Isis are free from the insinuations suggested 
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in the passages referring to Cybele, yet Martial shows no regard for 
the worship. He swears by the extravagance and madness of the 
rites of Isis and Cybele (4, 43) ; the bare-headed priests of Isis, clad 
in their white linen vestments, flee when Hermogenes, the napkin 
thief, draws near to worship (12,9). Martial escapes to Nomentum 
from the fanatical rabble and clamor of Bellona (12, 57). The 
clashing of cymbals at night, beneath the moon, to prevent the 
witches from working their will with their magic wheels, drives 
Martial from the city (12, 57). 

Other references to religious matters in Martial, while they are 
numerous, have little or nothing to do with Martial’s personal 
attitude toward them: they are prayers addressed to the gods favored 
by Domitian, especially Janus (8, 2; 8, 8; 10, 28); others are epi- 
grams intended to accompany votive offerings, Saturnalian gifts, and 
the like, and the sentiment is adapted to the receiver. It might be in- 
teresting to note some of the Saturnalian gifts mentioned by Martial: 
meal, dried beans, incense, pepper, sausages, sow’s pouches, wine, 
sugared figs, onions, shellfish, cheese (4, 46), and tapers (10, 87). 

Exr1 Epwarp Burriss 

WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE 

New York UNIVERSITY 


LINGUISTIC PARALLELS 
One Word in Double Capacity 


In Caesar’s Gallic War, II, 31, there occurs the following clause: 
se suaque omnia eorum potestati permittere dixerunt. 
Since in indirect discourse the Latin does not leave out the subject 
of the infinitive when it is the same as that of the leading verb, 
the se has to serve as both subject and object of the infinitive. There 
are at least two other illustrations of the same thing in the Gallic 
War: . « primos civitatis miserunt qui dicerent se suaque om- 
nia in fidem atque in potestatem populi Romani permittere, neque se 
cum Belgis reliquis consensisse (II,3);. . . legatos ad Caesarem 
mittunt pollicenturque sese et dediburce atque imperata facturos 
(V, 20). 
A little different is Livy, 5,2,4: Iuventutem iam ne hiemi quidem 
aut tempori anni cedere ac domos ac res invisere suas, “The youth 
yielded not even to winter or to the season of the year and went 
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(not) on a visit to their homes and property.” Here a negative is 
needed for the second verb and it is supplied from the ne 

quidem which, strictly speaking, emphasizes only the idea in the 
dative. 

The King’s English (1908), p. 326, says that “A preposition is 
sometimes left out, quite unwarrantably, from a mistaken idea of 
euphony.” It gives the following examples: 

Without troubling myself as to what such self-absorption might lead 
(lead to) in the future. — Corelli. 

He chose to fancy that she was not suspicious of what all his acquaintance 
were aware (aware of) —namely, that . . . — Thackeray. 

The English examples are obviously wrong. Such usage is not 
uncommon in manuscripts of authors who feel no concern for 
euphony. Since our Latin grammars never charge the Romans with 
a grammatical mistake, it is safer to say that Caesar’s usage is a 
kind of brachylogy. 


The Accusative of Extent 


The accusative of extent may at times be used with as much free- 
dom in the English as in the Latin. In a poem on A Book Emily 
Dickinson writes: 

There is no frigate like a book 
To take us lands away. 


A character in O. Henry’s Telemachus, Friend (in Heart of the 
West) says: “We was friends an amount you could hardly guess 
at.” Life for November 19, 1925, p. 10, represents one woman as 
asking another: “How long have you had your maid?” The reply 
is: “Three sets of summer dishes.” 


Repetition of Negatives for Emphasis 


Perhaps Greek literature would be ransacked in vain for a sen- 
tence containing more repetition of negatives for emphasis than does 
the following one from a modern dialect: “Ah nivver at neea tahm 
sed nowt aboot nowt ti neeadbody neeaways; Ah’d nivver neea call 
teea.” — Richard Blakeborough, Wit, Character, Folklore and 
Customs of the North Riding of Yorkshire, p. 224. 

EucEenE S. McCartney 

University oF MICHIGAN 
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Current Events 





[Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, 
Mass., for territory covered by the Associations of New England and the 
Atlantic States; Daniel W. Lothman, East High School, Cleveland, Ohio, 
for the Middle States east of the Mississippi River; George Howe, the 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina, for the South- 
eastern States; A. T. Walker, the University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan- 
sas, for the Southwestern States; and Franklin H. Potter, the University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, for the territory of the Association west of 
the Mississippi, exclusive of Louisiana and Texas. News from the Pacific 
Coast may be sent to Miss Julianne A. Roller, Franklin High School, 
Portland, Ore., and to Mr. Walter A. Edwards, Los Angeles High School, 

Angeles, Cal. This department will present everything that is 
properly news — occurrences from month to month, meetings, changes in 
faculties, performances of various kinds, etc. All news items should be 
sent to the associate editors named above.] 


Opening of the Gennadion 
Athens. — An Associated Press despatch, under date of April 23, 
as published in the New York Times, announces the formal opening 


of the Gennadion as follows: 

The Gennadion, the building specially constructed to house the library 
which Joannes Gennadius, for many years Hellenic Minister to Washington 
and London, presented to the American School of Classical Studies in Athens, 
was formally dedicated and opened today. 

The original intention of M. Gennadius was to present the library to his 
own country, but the idea had to be abandoned for financial reasons, and a 
similar lack of funds compelled the British School of Archaeology at Athens 
most regretfully to decline the proffered gift. When, however, the library 
was offered to the American school the necessary money was forthcoming 
through an appeal to the Carnegie Corporation, which made a grant of 
$270,000 for the building. 

A great part of this library, which as a private library of bindings, incuna- 
bula and manuscripts ranks not very far behind the J. Pierpont Morgan col- 
lection, was acquired in London where M. Gennadius spent many years of his 
long life. The exact number of books has not yet been ascertained, as about 
one-third still remains to be catalogued, but the librarian estimates it at about 
25,000. 

The library is particularly rich in those sections dealing with the Greek war 
of independence, with geography and travel and with classical Greek literature, 
and there is also a valuable and large Byzantine collection. 

One of the great treasures is a copy of Lascari’s Greek grammar, printed 
in Milan in 1476, the first Greek book ever printed. 
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General Pangalos, newly elected Greek President, in an address, presented 
the land on which the Gennadion is built. Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, President 
of the Carnegie Foundation, which provided the funds for the buildings, which 
include not only the library proper but a librarian’s residence and a home for 
an annual professor, presented the building. Then the donor, Dr. Gennadius, 
sturdy and alert despite his eighty-odd years, presented the books and col- 
lections illustrating the entire history of Hellenic civilization, which it has 
taken him a lifetime to amass. 

Speeches of acceptances were made by William C. Loring of Boston, Mass., 
President of the Board of Trustees of the school, and Edward Capps, former 
Minister to Greece and chairman of the managing committee of the school. 


The American Academy in Rome, School of Classical Studies 

On April 20 the enrolment for the Summer Session of 1926 was 
64, representing 20 states, the District, and Canada. The total en- 
rolment of the four sessions from 1923 to 1926 is 162, from 26 states, 
the District, Canada, and India. The number enrolled for the pres- 
ent academic year is 47, the largest since the founding of the School 
in 1895. The influence of Rome is assuming large proportions in 
the teaching of Latin in America. 

California 

Glendale. — About eighty members and friends of the Classical 
Association of the Pacific States, Southern Section, gathered at the 
Glendale High School Saturday, April 17, for the regular spring 
meeting of the Association. The company first inspected the exhibit, 
to which most of the schools had contributed. There were posters 
illustrating the classical influence in modern life, models of ancient 
weapons, ships and houses, dolls dressed in Greek and Roman cos- 
tume, and other articles illustrative of ancient life. Afiter a delicious 
luncheon in the school cafeteria the teachers listened to a profitable 
and enjoyable program. Mr. George U. Moyse, principal of the 
Glendale High School, spoke a word of welcome, after which Miss 
Jennie M. Deyo, president of the Association, extended greeting to 
the many new members. Dr. Walter A. Edwards, of the Los 
Angeles High School, spoke next, urging his hearers not to forget 
the larger and less easily defined purposes of education while aiming 
at the definite objectives listed in the course of study. 

There followed a symposium upon the “Classics in the Junior 
High School.” It was shared in by Miss Ringle, of Central, Miss 
Reppy, of John Burroughs, and Mrs. Rodgers, of John Adams Junior 
High Schools, and it proved to be full of practical suggestions. The 
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occasional exchange of teachers between the senior and the junior 
high school, proposed by Miss Reppy, if practicable, would certainly 
aid materially in solving many problems. 

Various teaching devices were described by Dr. A. P. McKinlay, 
of the University of California, Southern Branch, Mrs. De Kruif, 
of Sentous, Miss Williams, of Huntington Beach, Miss Koehler, of 
University High School, and Miss Nichols, of Covina. Then Profes- 
sor J. R. Wilkee, of Whittier College read a refreshingly original and 
piquant paper upon “The Value of Greek for the Adolescent.” He 
quoted the familiar saying of the Egyptian priest to Solon, “You 
Greeks are children,” choosing to take it literally and dwelling upon 
the undying youthfulness of all that is Greek. 

Officers for the coming year were elected as follows: President, 
Dr. Hugh Lowther, of Occidental College; Vice-President, Miss 
Florence Kimball, of Long Beach; Secretary, Miss Isabel Stevens, 
Glendale; Associate Editor CLasstcaL JourNAL, Dr. Walter A. Ed- 
wards, Los Angeles High School; Members of the Executive Com- 
mittee, Miss Mary Louise Atsaat, Orton School, Miss Vera Reppy, 
John Burroughs Junior High School, Miss Gertrude Willows, Clare- 
mont, and Miss Josephine Arnoldy, Santa Ana. 


Colorado 

Sterling. — Inter Nos, the Latin club of the Logan County High 
School, sponsored by Miss Minnie May Herzer, head of the Latin 
department, reports a very active year. On March 17th Miss Pax- 
son’s Roman Wedding was given as an assembly program. On 
April 17th they held a Roman Banquet, which in all its appointments 
and ceremonies was classically correct ab ovo ad mala. ‘The acro- 
amata included instrumental music, Latin songs, a Greek dance, a 
humorous reading in English, boxing, tumbling, and a “chariot” 
(tricycles) race. A priest consulted the auspices, servi crowned the 
diners with wreaths of roses, a magister bibendi, duly chosen by the 
dice, presided over the comissatio, and the sad incident of Pyramus 
and Thisbe was acted in Latin. 


Florida 

Tallahassee. — An important and interesting event in the history 
of Eta Sigma Phi, a national fraternity honorary for scholarship in 
ancient languages, was the installation of its Eta Chapter at the 
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Florida State College For Women, Tallahassee, on Saturday even- 
ing, April 10. 

The initiation ritual was conducted by Julius B. Laramore, an 
alumnus of Alpha Chapter, of the University of Chicago, and was 
witnessed by Dr. J. B. Game, Miss Olivia Dorman, and Miss Edith 
West, of the classical faculty, who were elected associate members 
of Eta Chapter in recognition of their constructive interest in the 
fraternity. The installation was held in the college theatre, the 
initiates pronouncing the oath before an improvised altar of laurel, 
on which burned many candles, lending an impressively solemn air 
to the occasion. 

The ceremonies were followed by an elaborate banquet, which was 
served in true Roman style. The favors were miniature statues of 
the emperor Augustus, and the place cards were scrolls on which 
was inscribed the program in Latin. A group of girls sang a Latin 
cantus, and toasts to Eta, to Sigma, and to Phi were proposed by 
Misses Meldrim, Bellah, and Lee. ‘The speakers of the evening were 
introduced by Miss Evelyn Keck, prytanis of Eta Chapter. Mr. 
Laramore spoke of Eta Sigma Phi as a national organization, of its 
history and future aims. Dr. Game emphasized its possibilities for 
promoting a higher standard of classical study, and a greater appre- 
ciation of the literature of the ancients. Miss Dorman and Miss 
West, to whose untiring efforts is due much of the credit for the 
charter, expressed their appreciation of the splendid spirit of Eta 
Chapter, and pledged their loyalty and support to its purpose. The 
program was concluded by the singing of “Eta Sigma Phi,” and was 
followed by an informal reception for the members of the Chapter. 

Eta Sigma Phi feels that it is fortunate in numbering among its 
members such fair and accomplished daughters of the South as those 
comprising its Eta Chapter, and cordially welcomes them to its ranks, 
in the assurance that they will contribute materially to the realization 
of its ultimate goal. 


Iowa 

Iowa City.— A business session of the reorganized Iowa Society 
of the Archaeological Institute was held here Monday evening, April 
12th. The following officers were elected: President, Professor Roy 
C. Flickinger of the State University; Vice-President, Professor W. 
S. Ebersole of Cornell College; and Secretary-Treasurer, Profes- 
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sor J. S. Magnuson of the State University. Earlier in the evening 
an illustrated lecture on “The Aqueducts of Ancient Rome,” was 
delivered by Dr. Thomas S. Ashby, until recently Director of the 
British School of Archaeology at Rome. 

On March 26th Professor Flickinger attended the North West 
Division of the State Teachers’ Association at Sioux City, addressing 
the Latin Section on “The Next Step in Latin Teaching” and the 
English Section on “Comrades in Arms.” On April 23d and 24th 
he delivered two addresses before the Classical Association of Kan- 
sas and Western Missouri, meeting at Ottawa, Kansas; and on 
April 29th he lectured before the Davenport Society of the Archae- 
ological Institute. 


Kansas 
Ottawa.— The Classical Association of Kansas and Western 


Missouri met at Ottawa University on April 23d and 24th. The 
program : 
FRIDAY EVENING 

Illustrated Lecture, “On the Trail of the Ancients: Greece,” Professor 

Roy C. Flickinger, University of Iowa. 
SATURDAY MORNING 

Address of Welcome, President Erdmann Smith, Ottawa University. In- 
troductory Remarks, Professor L. R. Higgins, President of the Association, 
Ottawa University; “Keeping Balance in a College Classical Program,” Pro- 
fessor J. E. Hollingsworth, Washburn College; “The Latin Club—Its Pos- 
sibilities,” Miss Madge Waltz, Pittsburg High School; “Horace, the Sales- 
man,” Professor May Elizabeth Keirns, Tarkio College; “The Daily Use of 
Latin in the Catholic Church,” Professor Edward A. McGrath, St. Mary’s 
College; Address: “The Next Step in Latin Teaching,” Professor Roy C. 
Flickinger; “A Walk in Rome,” Miss Georgia Brown, Independence High 
School; “Metrical Translations by the Student,” Mrs. Flora I. Godsey, Em- 
poria; “Greek for Latin,” Professor M. W. Sterling, University of Kansas. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON 


“The Length in Years of the High School Latin Course,” Professor L. D. 
Whittemore, Washburn College; “Educational Values in the Study of Lan- 
guages,” Professor R. J. Kellogg, Ottawa University; Music and Performance 
by High School Pupils, Supervised by Miss Bertha Williamson, Ottawa High 
School; “Latin in the Wichita Junior High Schools,” Miss Helen Johnston, 
Wichita High School; “Religious Experiences of the Romans,” Miss Mary 
W. Sellards, Kansas City, Kansas, High School. 


Missouri 


Warrensburg. — On March 12 Sodalitas Latina of Central Mis- 
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souri State Teachers College presented an English version of Ter- 
ence’ Phormio. The star parts of Phormio and Geta were played 
by Miss Katherine Brokaw and Miss Ruth Howe, who were well 
supported by the entire cast. Professor Maude Beamer of the Col- 
lege writes that an enhanced interest in the classics has been arous- 
ed by the production of the play. 


New Jersey 

Plainfield. — It has been the custom of the Cicero classes of Plain- 
field High School for several years to present a play in Latin in 
chapel. Several of those in a small volume by J. J. Schlicher had 
already been produced. This year Coniuratio was considered. The 
class looked it over and decided they would like to make some 
changes. It was entrusted to one of the pupils for revision. When 
he had added some exciting dramatic touches, it was turned over to 
the class for translation of the added parts into Latin. When it had 
been satisfactorily translated, it bore scarcely any resemblance to 
the original. Programs were printed on which was the synopsis of 
the action. The stage was set, with a gray curtain hanging in sim- 
ple folds, and a door at the center rear. Against the gray back- 
ground simple pieces of furniture were set, and the graceful Roman 
costumes, devised to follow closely ancient examples, completed the 
stage picture. A herald in Roman costume came out before each 
scene and explained, in English, the action to come. ‘Two perform- 
ances were given, a free one to which the school was invited in the 
afternoon and one to the general public in the evening, admission by 
ticket, 25c. There were about 300 present in the evening, a highly 
appreciative audience. With.the proceeds of the play the two Latin 
III classes presented the school with a statue of Minerva and a bust 
of Theodore Roosevelt. 


Ohio 

Delaware.— The Latin Club of Ohio Wesleyan University has 
had a very successful year. A large number of new members were 
received into membership in the fall and after their initiation pre- 
sented the latest play by Professor Robinson, entitled Narcissus, 
based on the familiar story of Narcissus and Echo. The carol serv- 
ice was carried out as usual at Christmas time, and the members of 
the Club were delightfully entertained at the home of President and 
Mrs. Hoffman, of the University. On February 19th Professor 
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Robinson, head of the department of Latin and Greek at Ohio 
Wesleyan, gave an address at the first public meeting of the newly 
organized Classical Association of Cleveland at the Hotel Cleveland 
in that city on the subject: “A Visit to Sirmio, the Home of Catul- 
lus.” Shortly before Easter the Latin Club gave the seventh annual 
performance of the Christus Triumphator, the Latin morality play 
of the Passion and Resurrection. 


Pennsylvania 

Allentown. — The Classical Ireague of the Lehigh Valley held its 
annual spring meeting at Muhlenberg College on March 27. Dr. 
Walter W. Hyde, of the University of Pennsylvania, spoke on “The 
Olympic Games.” 


Rhode Island 

Providence. — The Sock and Buskin Society of Brown University 
started its career in 1902 with the production of an annual farce for 
the entertainment of Junior Week. Since that time the society has 
steadily increased its interest and efforts and in later years has suc- 
cessfully undertaken such plays as Phormio, Oedipus Rex, and sev- 
eral plays of Shakespeare. The feature of this Silver Jubilee was a 
brilliant presentation of the Menaechmi of Plautus, given at Rocke- 
feller Hall on the evenings of April 12-16. The play was given in an 
English translation written for this occasion by Professor John F. 
Greene and coached by Professor Ben W. Brown, of the English 
Department of the University. The actors caught the spirit of the 
comedy and from the first joyous greeting of the Prolocutor to the 
final Plaudite kept the large audience aroused to the highest pitch of 
enthusiasm. The stage setting was simple, but ideal, the costumes 
strikingly beautiful, the acting superb. Even the four slaves would 
have delighted a Roman audience. 

The performance of the Menaechmi was preceded by an impres- 
sive presentation of John Drinkwater’s X =O, a one-act play, the 
action of which takes place during the Trojan War. The gripping 
pathos of this little tragedy made an excellent contrast to the rollick- 
ing comedy which followed. 

















Hints for Teachers 


[Edited by Victor D. Hill, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. It is the aim 
of this department to furnish teachers of high-school Latin with material 
which will be of direct and immediate help in the classroom. Teachers are 
requested to send to the editor of the department short paragraphs dealing 
with matters of content, teaching devices, methods, and materials which the 
have found helpful. Questions regarding teaching problems are also invit 
Replies to these will be published in this department if they seem to be of 

eral interest; otherwise they will, so far as possible, be answered by mail. 
t will, in general, be the policy of this department to publish all such con- 
tributions as seem of value and general interest.] 


Inter Nos 

A glimpse into the past of our profession is sometimes helpful. 
Priestley, a teacher, minister, and renowned chemist, writing on mat- 
ters of education in the period from 1760 to 1780 said, “There is so 
much of Latin in the English tongue that a very accurate knowledge 
of the one can hardly be attained without some knowledge of the 
other. Also, the learning of one language, and the comparing it with 
another, is a very useful exercise, and is an excellent introduction 
to that most important knowledge which relates to the accurate dis- 
tinction of ideas which are expressed by words. . . . At the 
same time a judicious tutor will easily take an opportunity of com- 
municating much useful knowledge of things, together with the study 
of language. . . . In common schools, therefore, I think it still 
right that the immediate object be learning Latin, but that advantage 
be taken of every mode, and every opportunity, of communicating 
as much useful knowledge along with it as possible.” 

These statements do not go as far as the present trend in classical 
education, but taken in the spirit and context in which they are 
written they might well be made the text for a discourse in favor 
of the aims and methods which are now prevalent in high-school 
Latin. Yet classical education was very slow to depart from its 
traditional limitations of formal grammar and translation with little 
else in its aims. While the voice of friends, like Priestley, points the 
way to broader applications of the study of Latin and Greek, shall we 
always wait until the darts of enemies drive us into unified, organ- 
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ized, and intelligent progress? The fires of our indignation grew 
into a loyalty, enthusiasm, and codperative endeavor such as has 
existed in no other group of teachers. It has been suggested that we 
are now letting our enthusiasm wane as we bask in the sunshine of 
proud accomplishments ; but the battle is not yet wholly won, and the 
opportunities for codperative progress have only been touched. Shall 
we not keep these fires burning? 


Caesar, Cicero, Vergil — Students of Greek 

These short paragraphs are written by Professor John A. Scott, 
of Northwestern University, in the pamphlet Greek for Latin Teach- 
ers (American Classical League, Princeton, New Jersey: 5 cents). 
The whole pamphlet teems with illuminating statements concerning 
the importance of Greek as the background of Classical Latin. 


Cicero, although the greatest single force in creating artistic Latin prose, 
and a Roman consul, was hardly less Greek in his training, his ideals, and 
his outlook than a Plato or a Demosthenes. ‘ 

In many of his writings Greek quotations abound, and in a short letter to 
Julius Caesar there are five untranslated quotations from Greek writers, 
proving that Caesar was hardly less familiar with Greek than Cicero himself. 

In hundreds of Cicero’s sentences the real point, the climax, is expressed 
by a Greek word or phrase. Each of these has a meaning, but it has also a 
setting, an atmosphere; the meaning can be found in a lexicon, but atmosphere 
cannot be recovered by one unfamiliar with the original language. 

Vergil strove to re-create in Latin the masterpieces of Greek bucolic and 
epic poetry, and the very first words of the first Bucolic and of the Aeneid 
reveal his obligations to, and his appreciation of, Theocritus and Homer. . . . 

Vergil undertook to do, with Homer as his pattern and with Homeric 
material, for his own Italy what Homer had done for Greece. Vergil’s con- 
tinued fame is the measure of his success. The more one knows Homer the 
higher is his appreciation of Vergil. 


Contract Method in Latin 

This is reprinted from Latin Bulletin of the University of Wis- 
consin. Many teachers will recognize in this method, as that article 
suggests, “an old friend in a new raiment and with a new name.” 
Yet it is one which deserves consideration. A definite suggestion 
for the application of this method was printed in the February number 
of the JourNav under the title “Varying Ability.” 


The contract method involves a change in method of assignment, as well 
as a change in classroom activity. In this way of assigning work, the student 
knows from the beginning of the period, which may vary from one week to 
three, exactly what opportunities he has for extra work. Under the old con- 
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ditions the announcement might be made on Tuesday: “Find out all you can 
about Labienus before tomorrow.” Perhaps a willing and interested student 
might have no opportunity to look up facts about Labienus in the time allotted. 
But if he had known for a week or ten days that Labienus was coming up for 
discussion on Wednesday, he would surely have found time to collect material 
Of course, we all realize, that, with the frailties of human nature as they are, 
in fifty per cent of the cases the time would be the night before. However 
this contract method gives a chance for the slow and conscientious student 
who is not a procrastinator. 

To some users of the contract method it has seemed wise to allow certain 
periods of class time for the completion of individual reports, extra translation, 
etc. This, however, is not inherent in the contract method. Where class 
periods are barely long enough for reports on class work, the extra work can 
be done outside of the regular hour. 

There is no thought in the minds of its adherents that the contract method 
will prove a panacea for all our ills, or that one contract, prepared by a suc- 
cessful teacher, will be satisfactory for all classes at the same stage of 
development. Each teacher will have to work out his own salvation and 
make his own contracts, probably changing them from year to year to appeal 
to the changing personalities in his class. One danger to be recognized and 
avoided in this present enthusiasm for contract assignments is that of making 
the second contract just more of the same sort of work suggested in the first 
contract. ... 


Latin Songs 
This Latin version of “Auld Lang Syne” was written by Professor 
J. C. Robertson, Victoria College, Toronto, Canada. 


AULD LANG SYNE 


1 


Num amicorum veterum 
Decet oblivisci? 

Annorum heu fugacium 
Et temporis acti? 


Chorus 
Actum, sodales, ob tempus, 
Praeteritum tempus, 
Priusquam discesserimus, 
Complectimur manus. 


2 


Flores olim decerpsimus 
Ludentes in pratis, 
Sed aspera peragravimus 

Diebus ex illis, 
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Latin Mottoes and Seals 
These suggestions come from Miss Lydia Whitaker, Wiley High 
School, Terre Haute, Indiana. 


This work can be made very attractive. The sources drawn upon are state 
mottoes and seals, college and university mottoes, local club and society 
mottoes, and local inscriptions. These may be supplemented with Latin 
titles of English poems and stories, Latin phrases or sentences quoted in 
English writings, etc. 

In the school where this is used, the principal aided by making a collection 
of publications from many colleges, which had the seal as well as the motto. 
These are distributed among the pupils and each one makes a large drawing 
of his seal on the board the next day, places the lettering and explains the 
Latin. Latin mottoes are not easy, and the pupil sometimes needs help on this. 
They grow greatly interested. One boy brought his grandfather’s college 
diploma, proud to show that it was “all in Latin.” Each one places in his 
scrapbook his own drawing, with explanations, and is encouraged to draw in 
addition the seals of the colleges in his own state, and of one of the great 
universities. The same course is taken with the state seals, which have Latin 
on them; each one places in his scrapbook the seal of the United States, the 
state that has been assigned him, his own state, and the Latin mottoes of 
other states. 


Roman Dress — Style Show 

The “style show” presented under the direction of Miss Mary C. 
Harris before the Latin Section of the Minnesota State Teachers 
Association was so effective as a demonstration of Roman dress that 
Miss Harris has responded here to requests for information regard- 
ing it. 

The Latin Club of Central High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota, has a col- 
lection of costumes which have been made from time to time for plays, and 
it occurred to us that we might demonstrate Roman dress by a style show as 
a club program. We had music adapted to the characters represented, and as 
the students knew how to .“model,” it proved to be quite sticcessful, and we 
were asked to repeat it at the Latin Section of the State Association Meeting. 

The characters in the order of their appearance were as follows: 

1. Pontifex Maximus, in flowing robes with purple fillets. 

2. Vestal Virgins, dressed in white, with nun-like head coverings, carry- 
ing burning incense in bowls. 

3. A senator, with broad scarlet stripe on his tunic and scarlet bordered 
toga. He carried a scroll. 

4. A citizen, in tunic with two narrow stripes, wearing a plain white toga. 

5. Roman matrons, in stola and palla, much bejewelled. One carried a 
parasol, the other a fan. 

6. Maidens, in bright-colored tunics. 

7. A bride, in yellow, with bridal veil and wreath, and yellow shoes. 














10. 


11. 


12. 
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A general, wearing plumed helmet, gilded breastplate, red shoes, and 
red paludamentum. His sword swung in the scabbard and he carried 
a shield. 

A legionary soldier, with helmet, breastplate, and greaves, armed with 
sword and spear, carrying the oblong shield. 

A fop, as Cicero describes him, with long-sleeved tunic reaching to 
the ankles, carrying cane, with a muffler to protect his delicate throat, 
and rings on all his fingers. He had his hair very sleek and a care- 
fully placed patch of court plaster embellished his artificial complexion. 
A schoolboy who wore a tunic edged with blue, and a toga with 
border of the same color. He had the bulla around his neck and 
carried a model of a ship. 

A schoolgirl, also in gay short tunic, carrying waxed tablets. 


The costumes were made of inexpensive materials, cheese-cloth, muslin, 
gold and silver paper, but they were colorful and really made an effective 
display of Roman dress. 











Book Reviews 


The External Evidence for Interpolation in Homer. By GrorcE 
MELviILLE Bottinc. New York: Oxford University Press, 
American Branch, 1925. Pp. XII + 259. $7.00. 

This is a noteworthy book. It is the first work in Homeric text- 
ual criticism by an American. Its author is a man of proven scholar- 
ship and keen powers of observation, who is also master of all the 
weapons of argument. In spite of — and perhaps because of — its 
remarkable condensation, it is the most convenient work for the 
general student in America who wishes to orient himself with regard 
to a large number of passages suspected by ancient critics. It should 
give a stimulus to textual criticism of Homer in America, and it can- 
not be ignored by any who work upon the Homeric text. Further- 
more it is a timely contribution. With the passing of LaRoche, Lud- 
wich, and Roemer, the Alexandrian critics were somewhat neglected. 
The intensive work upon the text of Homer by Leaf and even by 
Allen came a little too early to take full account of the papyri. 
Recently Wecklein has renewed the interest in the Alexandrian 
criticism of the Homeric text, and Bolling seems to be most nearly 
in accord with his views. 

The origin of the book was a series of acute observations on the 
relation between the papyri and the vulgate text, which were printed 
in the American Journal of Philology and in Classical Philology. 
In these articles Bolling argued that our vulgate goes back to the 
edition of Aristarchus, about 150 B. c.; that this vulgate (the text 
as constituted by Wolf) of 27,703 verses contains, in addition to a 
few verses inserted from ancient quotations, about 180 verses not 
found in the edition of Aristarchus, and that about 120 other verses 
got into the MSS., but failed to win a place in our printed texts. These 
arguments are based on the papyri which are dated from 100 B. c. 
to a.p. 700, which give about 14,600 verses, nearly one-half of our 
Iliad and Odyssey. For the latter poem the papyri do not enable us 
to trace the tradition farther back than a. p. 300. These studies are 
summed up in the first part of the book, and a list of the interpolated 
passages is printed (pp. 3-30; for the Odyssey, also pp. 205-216). 
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In the last of his printed preliminary studies (Classical Philology, 
XVII, 1922, p. 219) Bolling came to the conclusion that the process 
by which our vulgate was obtained from the text of Aristarchus was 
similar to that through which the Alexandrian text itself originated. 
The body of the book, therefore, is an attempt to detect the additions 
which had been made to the text since it was first constituted. Boll- 
ing holds that the origin of the Alexandrian text was a single text of 
Attic origin, dated not later than the sixth century, B. c., and that this 
text suffered interpolation in much the same way as did the text of 
Aristarchus in its transmission to us. The materials for reconstruct- 
ing the verses — parts of verses are not considered — of this original 
text are the scholia, quotations from Homer by ancient writers, and 
papyri dated before 100 8. c. These latter texts show a very con- 
siderable padding, with from 5% to 20% of additional verses. Boll- 
ing argues (1) that the Alexandrians did not reject any passage for 
which they had the best MSS. evidence, and (2) that the “city” and 
“author” editions, mentioned in the scholia, were not earlier than 
200 8. c. This makes it necessary for him to regard the Euripidean 
edition as a forgery, and that of Antimachus as not issuing from the 
hand of the fifth-century poet of that name — both rather bold con- 
clusions. Bolling also seems to disregard the statement of LaRoche 
(Hom. Textkritik im Altertum, 33, 40) that some of Plato’s 
quotations from Homer agree with the “city” editions more nearly 
than with the text of Aristarchus. 

After his arguments in support of his theory of the origin of the 
text of Aristarchus (31-56), Bolling discusses the interpolations in 
the assumed Attic text of the sixth-century, B.c. for which he finds 
external evidence. ‘The general principle on which he bases these 
discussions is that it was easier to add a verse than to eject it from 
the tradition. It follows that his inclination is always to prefer the 
shorter to the longer text, and to regard Zenodotus as a better 
authority than Aristarchus. The external evidence from the scholia 
is based on Bolling’s interpretation of the terms, xegvyoaqet, Foxe, 
ov yodqe and abetei. The first three terms he understands to mean 
“does not include in the text” because of bad MSS. evidence; the 
word, a@etei, on the other hand, meant merely “marks with an 
obelus” to indicate that the editor did not regard the passage as 
Homeric, but had not sufficient MSS. evidence against it to warrant 
its rejection from the text. A mere “athetesis” by an ancient critic, 
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therefore, does not belong to the external evidence. Hence Bolling 
does not consider all the passages suspected by the Alexandrians. 

In detecting the interpolations Bolling starts with the external 
evidence, but he supports his arguments with internal evidence. His 
treatment may be illustrated by his discussion of the first two sus- 
pected passages (pp. 57-59). (1) Zenodotus’ athetesis of JI. I, 4-5 
was probably “due to the absence of the lines from some of his MSS.” 
In support of this conclusion Bolling approves the remark of 
Schwartz that @€ od(vs. 6) is too far separated from dewWe(vs. 1). 
But one might answer that in the first book of the Odyssey &x tod(vs. 
74) is likewise separated from dAdwoev(vs. 69) by four verses of 
similar epexegetical character, and that there is no evidence for the 
athetesis of any of these latter four verses. (2) JI. I, 31 could not 
have been read by Plato: “such an dagenés being grist for his mill.” 
One can agree with the quoted view. But at this point (Republ. 
393D) Plato’s mill was not grinding axgexij; it was illustrating the 
difference between “imitation” and “simple narration.” And Plato 
had just quoted from Homer (“Oungos einmv) the verses J/. I, 12 ff., 
and had omitted two parenthetical clauses (vss. 13-15) of similar 
syntax and descriptive function. Furthermore, Bolling finds added 
evidence against vs. 31 in the athetesis mentioned by schol. A on vss. 
29-31. But this athetesis is based on the connection of thought and 
on to dxgenés, and therefore not external evidence; also, Bolling has 
to emend the scholium in order to make the comment apply to vs. 31. 

Lack of space forbids further illustrations and criticism. Indeed, 
the reviewer has no right to criticise: “to-day the good Unitarians 
are prepared to defend any line that Wolf printed” (53). The 
book is not addressed to such as the reviewer, who is a Unitarian, 
whether good or bad. It remains for him only to watch this game 
of detecting interpolations, ready to applaud the aristeia of the Amer- 
ican champion. The most striking feature of this game is the large 
number of rules on which the champion relies. Recently Robinson 
Smith (Homeric Similes, London, 1925, pp. 6-8) by the application 
of twenty rules reduces our Jliad to an original Jliad of 3,600 verses ; 
to reach a Pisistratean Iliad of about 15,200 verses Bolling uses 
almost as many. The fundamental rule is that of French criminal 
procedure, which regards the defendant as guilty until proved in- 
nocent (253). The opposite principle is allowed no weight (157). 
In this game it is clear that what is sauce for the goose is not sauce 
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for the gander: if Willamowitz likes a verse it is a matter of taste 
(125, cf. 189: “It is dangerous to trust too much to our aesthetic 
impressions”). But Bolling can say in support of an argument: “the 
lines are too beautiful” (99). If schol. T cites Zenodotus for an in- 
terpolation, the reference is to the great Zenodotus of Ephesus 
(174 f.) ; but if the same scholia give the same name as authority for 
the existence of a verse which is suspected by Bolling, he is referring 
to Zenodotus of Mallos (175). Of minor rules we notice the argu- 
ment ex silentio (98) ; ipsi dixerunt, frequently (e.g. 130), and once 
ipse dixi (65, note). It follows that the argumentum ad hominem is 
much used (e.g. 155). The scholia must be rewritten (e.g. 59); the 
epitomator was at fault (170); Aristarchus had a poor copy of the 
text of Zenodotus (144). These, and most of the variations of the 
reasoning from the “unHomeric” character of a passage — which 
taken together form the argumentum ad locum— and not a few 
others, make up a truly formidable panoply of argument. 

After watching this game to an end, and shouting himself hoarse 
at the success of his champion, the reviewer turned to a group of 
“good” Unitarians, who had been looking on — among them were 
Plato, Aristotle, and Professor Shorey —and noticed that Homer 
himself was chuckling with merriment. The poet, on being asked 
why he was so merry, replied: “I am thinking of what he will do to 
you ‘good’ Unitarians and to me, when he comes to the ‘higher’ 
criticism.” 

SAMUEL E. Basset? 

UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 


The Eumenides of Aeschylus. ‘Translated into rhyming verse by 
Gitpert Murray. New York: Oxford University Press, 
American Branch, 1925. 

After long ranging in meadows Euripidean, this Oxonian master 
of phrase betook himself to the more rugged highland of Aeschylean 
translation and in 1920 brought out a translation of the Agamemnon. 
In 1923 appeared his rendering of the Choéphorae, and in October of 
1925 he gave us this version of the Eumenides. 

In this tragedy Murray sees a drama of forgiveness (74). Be- 
hind the stage machinery of Athena’s championship and Apollo’s 
oracle stands Zeus, who has learned, albeit through suffering and 
even through sin, the lesson of mercy. Of this supreme being, as 
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Smyth has insisted, Apollo is only a mouthpiece. It was by the will 
of Zeus that Orestes slew his mother: by the will of Zeus he achieves 
at last forgiveness and peace. Athena is pure, undiluted Zeus, his 
thought, so to speak (10). It is not so much that she votes on the 
side of her father, but that her judgment is entirely and inevitably his. 
Apollo, too, speaks of his relation to Zeus in terms that suggest the 
claims of Jesus to unity with his Father, as reported in the Fourth 
Gospel. 

The play is an important step in the history of European thought 
(16). It marks the recognition that there is a higher than legal 
justice. The final judge and embodiment of right conduct is not the 
law, which is general and therefore undiscriminating and blind, but 
the idea of the Wise Man. From impersonal law there lies an 
appeal to a person. The apostle Paul carried the notion a step fur- 
ther in his doctrine that the dominion of law was cancelled by a 
personal relation to 2 divine person, though Paul made to the crudity 
of primitive thought a concession which Aeschylus would never have 
considered. All notion of such a thing as a vicarious sacrifice 
Aeschylus had relegated to the dark ages (13). 

To read one of Murray’s translations is a stimulating task, if task 
it may be called. His work abounds in picturesque expressions, some- 
times so picturesque that if one be not very familiar with the original, 
he is inclined to suspect that the translator is importing something of 
the modern, or at least a modicum of his personality or his experience. 
Such, indeed, seems to be his striking description of Delphi, “throned 
in the wilderness” (17) ; such, too, his “perfect by suffering” applied 
by Athena to Orestes (39). But there is a far greater abundance of 
renderings that are both happy and picturesque. So, for instance, 

As a raging charioteer mid-grippeth his goad (23),—line 157. 

That snake of bitter wing (24), — line 181. 

The smell of man’s blood laughs to meet me (29), —line 253. 

That bud of new life (49), —line 661. 

Rain the strange dew a spirit’s anger sheds (56), —line 802. 

The whetstones of the blood (61), — line 859. 

In this last instance it is necessary to note that, against the majority 
of editors, Murray follows Weil in placing lines 858-866 directly 
after 913. Perhaps the best of these renderings is the description of 
Orestes as 


A man abhorred of God, his body hurled 
Earthward in desperate prayer (18 f),—lines 40-41. 
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which reflects not only the etymology of “prostropaios,” but also the 
peculiar religious idea that lies behind the word. 

Occasionally Murray seems to be over-translating, as in “O folk 
of the fold,” (66) line 1035, and possibly in “Ye worms of hate” 
(48), line 644. Occasionally, too, he falls into the trick of transla- 
ting simple expressions by archaic or provincial English, e.g. ‘“‘mid- 
murk feastings” in line 108, and “scatheless parle,” line 285, to say 
nothing of the “’Brueth,” with which he begins a line on page 33. 
The most unfortunate of all seems to me to be his rendering of 
tritos soter in lines 759 f. (54) as “Zeus the Third,” especially when 
he prints the numeral with a capital. Surely this suggests our Eng- 
lish history. Perhaps some such periphrasis as “Zeus of the third 
libation” would have been awkward. Certainly it would not be so 
concise, and conciseness is one of the distinguishing virtues of Mur- 
ray’s translations. Compare, for one example two renderings of 
lines 954 f. Campbell has it thus: 


And to some she makes life ever joyous and loud with the thanks- 
giving hymn, 

While for others the light is o’erclouded, with heartbroken weeping 
made dim. 


Murray thus renders the lines: 


One man’s life she makes a song, 
Another’s a long mist of tears. 


He uses exactly half as many words as Campbell, and all but one of 
these are monosyllables. He has fifteen syllables against the earlier 
translator’s thirty-six. 

JosEpH WILLIAM HEwItT?T 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


Collectanea Alexandrina. Reliquiae minores Poetarum Graecorum 
Aetatis Ptolemaicae 323-146 A. C. Epicorum, Elegiacorum, 
Lyricorum, Ethicorum, cum Epimetris et Indice Nominum edidit 
Iohannes U. Powell. Oxonii: e Typographeo Clarendoniano, 
1925. Pp. xx + 263. 28 shillings. Oxford University Press, 
American Branch, New York, $9.50. 

This book, with a continuation mentioned in the Preface as al- 
ready under way, will supply the long-felt want of a corpus of the 
minor poems and the fragments of Alexandrian poetry, excepting 
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only such of the poems contained in Bergk-Hiller-Crusius, Anthologia 
Lyrica, Diels, Fragmenta Poetarum Philosophorum, Brandt, Corpus 
Poeseos Ludibundae, and Bergk, Anthologia Lyrica, as seem to Mr. 
Powell to need no further editing in the light of recent conjecture or 
discovery. Since the publication of Meineke’s Analecta Alexandrina 
many new fragments have of course been brought to light. Kinkel’s 
Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, if it had been completed, would 
have covered part of the field; other parts are to a large extent 
covered by Gaisford’s Poetae Minores Graeci, the second edition of 
Bergk’s Anthologia Lyrica, and the revision of Bergk-Hiller-Crusius 
now being brought out by Diehl; but no comprehensive collection of 
texts has ever existed. With the discovery of inscriptions and espe- 
cially of papyri the need for such a collection has of course increased ; 
and Mr. Powell, whose work on Alexandrian literature was already 
well known because of his New Chapters in the History of Greek 
Literature, edited in conjunction with Mr. Barber, has put students 
of Greek poetry under a new and heavy debt. Among the authors 
who have profited by recent discoveries are Euphorion, Cercidas, 
Chares, Phoenix, Aristonous, Isyllus. 

The authors are grouped under the four heads indicated by the 
subtitle. Since some authors wrote works falling under more than 
one of these heads, and since “the greater part of the epigrammatists” 
are reserved for the forthcoming volume (the epigrams contained in 
the present volume being by authors whose works fall chiefly under 
some other head), the question arises why a simple chronological 
arrangement was not preferred; but the editor no doubt had good 
reasons for his choice, and his full table of contents and full indexes 
make the book easy to use. The text of each poem or fragment 
is followed immediately by indication of its source, testimonia, and 
general bibliography (in the case of Dosiadas the scholia might well 
have been included) ; then by notes, mostly critical, but occasionally 
explanatory and occasionally taking the form of Latin translations. 
The fulness of the critical notes is particularly welcome because they 
have necessarily been drawn from many different sources, some of 
which are not easily accessible. In the case of the well-known hymns 
to Apollo, Reinach’s transcriptions are appended. The Epimetra 
are concerned chiefly with addenda to Kinkel’s Epicorum Graecorum 
Fragmenta. 

The Praefatio is followed by a brief table of contents for the 
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whole volume; this by a full table of contents for the body of the 
work, and by three indexes, — Index Scriptorum, Tituli Poematum, 
and Index Originum Recentium. At the end of the work stands a 
full Index Nominum et Adiectivorum Propriorum. 

The book is handsomely printed on heavy paper, in a style worthy 
of its contents. 

Francis H. Foses 
AMHERST COLLEGE 


Dante’s Conception of Justice. By ALLAN H. Givsert, Professor of 
English in Duke University. 244 pages. Duke ‘ University 
Press, Durham, N. C. 1925. $2.50. 

Among the fundamental ideas of a poet portraying an Inferno, 
a Purgatorio, and a Paradiso, must surely be the conception of 
justice. Had Dante completed all his undertakings, he would have 
told us explicitly in the fourteenth part of the Convivio what was in 
his mind as to the content of justice. As it is, we are left to deter- 
mine his conception directly by following the story of the Divina Com- 
media, where we see justice in its actual applications, and less directly 
by making deductions from the Convivio as it stands and from De 
Monarchia. 

Professor Gilbert begins with the less direct. Aristotle’s fifth 
book of the Ethics was entirely devoted to justice. Dante knew this 
work through a mediaeval Latin version, and knew also the com- 
mentary on it written by Thomas Aquinas, who expounded and am- 
plified the Greek philosopher. By comparing with Aquinas and 
Aristotle the scattered references to justice in the Convivio and De 
Monarchia, Professor Gilbert builds up the substance of what pre- 
sumably would have appeared in the fourteenth tractate of the Con- 
vivio. ‘This occupies the first two chapters of the book. The other 
four, in which the results of this study are used as a basis for the 
interpretation of the Divina Commedia, are entitled, “The Commedia 
as a Poem of Justice,” “The Inferno: Justice in the Life of the 
Wicked,” “The Purgatorio: Justice in Human Suffering,” “The 
Paradiso: The Justice of Variation in Human Talents.” The au- 
thor’s conclusion is that Dante has faith that the relations of God 
with man are based on justice moved by love. The Inferno is a just 
punishment for those who have sinned themselves out of harmony 
with the nature of the universe; Purgatorio is the just giving of 
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opportunity to those whose sins have thrown them less hopelessly out 
of harmony; Paradiso is the symbol of a just world in which the in- 
dividual does according to his capacity the duties that are his by nature 
and for which he must consequently be held responsible. 

Professor Gilbert uses the English translations of Longfellow and 
others, including his own rendering of citations from the commentary 
of Aquinas, which he gives in careful and attractive form. ‘The orig- 
inals of all citations are given in the Appendix of 48 pages. The 
book is the work of a scholar for readers who know their Dante 
well enough to have thoughts about his thoughts. It is not a substi- 
tute for the reading of Dante himself. 

Grant SHOWERMAN 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


First Year Latin. By WatTER EucENE Foster, Ph.D. and SAMUEL 
Dwicut Arms, Litt.D. Johnson Publishing Company, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 1925. Pp. xviii + 351. 

This is a textbook laid out by compass and square. It is a sort of 
so-many-lessons-to-this-and-so-many-lessons-to-that. In accordance 
with the theory of the synthetic method of learning declensions, the 
pupil nibbles at the first declension for eleven lessons and gets it 
in toto in the twelfth lesson. The second declension occurs at the 
fifteenth milepost and the third declension at the fifty-first. The 
fourth and fifth do not occur during the first year, but are taken up 
in Part II, which is reserved for the third semester of study. Asa 
final example of its Parthenon-like accuracy of structure, its inflec- 
tions occur on one side of the page and the translation material on 
the other. This last feature reminds the writer that in a paper pre- 
sented at a classical conference in Missouri in 1909 on “What Should 
be the Aim of a First-Year Latin Book?,” he suggested such an 
arrangement and the suggestion was crushed with the criticism that 
the mechanical difficulties would forbid. The authors, however, 
have succeeded in overcoming these difficulties and, although the book 
has necessarily been formalized by such an arrangement, it certainly 
is not messy, as the modern first-year book tends to be. 

The book deals with a general vocabulary of 1100 words, about 
600 of which, or those that occur on the first page of each of the 
one hundred lessons, are to be memorized. This means an average 
of six words per lesson. These words are all old friends of both 
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pro- and anti-Caesar folk. A feature of the vocabulary drill is the 
occurrence every ten lessons, or so, of vocabulary reviews consisting 
of fifty Latin words and fifty English words. The authors suggest 
that a pupil may be expected to write forty Latin words from the 
English in six minutes. The writer for years has found that the 
best in the class can write fifty words within two minutes, though 
rarely under two, and practically the whole class under four minutes. 

There is much embodied in the book which the Committee on the 
recent Classical Investigation recommended in their report. Only 
the essentials of syntax are included. This is as it should be, of 
course, but why the authors omitted all reference to the ablative 
absolute, translating it always in a footnote in Part II, is not clear. 
It appears to the writer that the proper translation of this ablative 
is an essential objective in the first year and such translation cannot 
be achieved without considerable drill. Consideration of the abla- 
tive absolute involves a study of the participle. This the authors 
have postponed until the second part which is studied the third 
semester. It is the opinion of this reviewer that the study of the 
participle should engage the attention of the first-year pupil fairly 
early in the year, because it is one of the most difficult problems for 
the freshman and the proper translation is certainly a sine qua non 
for acceptable work in the second year. 

In like manner the authors have relegated the infinitives and in- 
direct statement to Part II, or the third semester. It appears to the 
writer that it will slow up the reading of the second year to have the 
infinitives, participles, ablative absolute, and indirect statement all 
tumbled about the pupil’s head at the opening of the second year. 

The Committee recommended constant association of the Latin 
word and syntax with English derivative and usage. The authors 
have only slightly stressed this, restricting themselves to an occasional 
exercise in derivation. To many teachers who wish to direct this 
phase of the work according to their own whim, this correlation will 
appear sufficient. Inexperienced teachers, however, ought to have 
ready material specifically treated in order to make the correlation 
with English effective. 

In accordance with another recommendation, this text includes 
exercises for aural instruction, such as sentences to be translated 
from dictation and the answering in Latin of questions asked in 
Latin. Such questions are not necessary for the experienced teach- 
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er; for the inexperienced teacher there is scarcely any greater time- 
waster and moulder of bad Latinity. 

The translation exercises are conservative, but interesting for all 
that. That these exercises shall talk about things that interest the 
modern youth of fourteen years and yet keep within a fairly con- 
servative vocabulary is one of the most important features of a first- 
year book. And the difficulty is apparent at once. The Foster and 
Arms book has handled this difficult problem well. At least, it does 
not, like one recent book, have a soldier always annoying a girl in 
the street with his spear. 

Passages of connected reading taken from history and mythology 
are sprinkled freely throughout the text. One unhappy feature of 
this is that the lines are not numbered. 

There are many pictures, mostly small cuts, but few photographs. 
Page 106 was well wasted with an enormous compass representing 
the winds. The pupil reads about winds in Vergil and Ovid. The 
Appendix is well arranged. It contains two pages of familiar Latin 
expressions ; four pages of Latin mottoes; a page of Latin names for 
common birds and animals; a summary of syntax; and a summary 
of inflections. A unique feature is the map of the Roman Empire 
in A.D. 69 on the inside of the front cover, and the maps of Italy and 
of Rome on the inside of the back covers. 

Such striving has there been during the past decade to place before 
Latin teachers a book that will satisfy the greatest number of whims- 
ical teachers and yet keep within the bounds of good pedagogy and 
the much discussed and disputed recommendations of the Committee 
on the Classical Investigation that a teacher will rarely go wrong if 
he selects almost at random. Certain it is that a good teacher will 
achieve good results with any one of a dozen “best sellers.” Dis- 
criminating teachers who wish to save themselves unnecessary hard 
work and inexperienced teachers who wish to save themselves many 
costly blunders will choose carefully the text that is built upon ex- 
perience and sound pedagogy. Despite several unhappy arrange- 
ments, the Foster and Arms First Year Latin has attractive features 
which entitle it to a place on the rather narrow shelf of really good 


first-year textbooks. 
DorranceE S. WHITE 


ANN Arpor Hicu SCHOOL 
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The New York Historical Society: Catalogue of Egyptian Antiquities, 
Numbers 1-160: Gold and Silver Jewelry and Related Objects. 
By CAROLINE Ransom Wittiams, Ph.D., Litt.D. New York: 
1924. 4to, pp. xii + 281, Plates xxxviii. $10.00. 

In this great work Mrs. Williams has done much more than to 
prepare an exhaustive catalogue of the New York Historical Society’s 
Collection ; she has made an independent and important contribution 
to archaeology in the Egyptian and Graeco-Roman fields. Her com- 
mand not only of the ancient jeweler’s art, but also of Egyptian his- 
tory, language, and literature, has enabled her to see and to present 
vividly her subject in its larger cultural relations. It forms in effect 
a worthy supplement to Ranke’s recent revision of Adolf Erman’s 
great work: Aegypten und Aegyptisches Leben in Altertum, 
Tiibingen, 1923. 

The scope of the work is clearly indicated in the author’s Preface 
(v): “It will make available to Egyptologists and Classical Archaeol- 
ogists the jewels of the old Abbott collection of antiquities from 
Egypt, of which some pieces are widely, but inaccurately, known, 
through the older publications, and others appear in these pages 
quite unheralded. The book also offers a contribution to the history 
of metallurgical science in Egypt in the analyses of alloys published 
and to the history of the jeweler’s craft in the record of the technique, 
which has been studied with the aid of a binocular microscope magni- 
fying 15, 28, and 45 diameters, supplemented by practical experi- 
ments, and is explained here in part by means of a sampler and 
photomicrographic enlargements. The book aims, further, to ren- 
der Egyptian jewelry more accesible to craftsmen and manufacturing 
jewelers interested in the history of jewelry or seeking hints for 
novel and beautiful designs.” These three purposes are abundantly 
served. 

The Introduction (1-44) should, the reviewer believes, be read not 
only by every student of archaeology but also by everyone who 
would form a just appreciation of the Tutankhamen treasure. It 
treats with a wealth of learning not elsewhere available such topics 
as the place, purpose, and occasion of jewelry in Egyptian life, the 
economic station of jewelers, their names, workshops whether at 
home or in temples, representations of jewelers at work, their ma- 
terials, including not only gold and silver but pearls and emeralds 
as well, and especially semi-precious stones such as garnets, car- 
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nelian, torquoise, lapis lazuli and their fine imitations in glass. “The 
aim,” says the author, “was to produce a beautiful pattern of color 
and always the gold enriched and harmonized the whole” (6). The 
principal articles, we learn, were diadems for the hair, collars, neck- 
laces, rings, bracelets, anklets, pins, brooches and especially pectorals. 
In construction these fall into two general classes: metal hoops and 
bead jewelry, whose technique is described with fascinating detail. 
We are told, too, of careless excavation and the destruction of his- 
torical evidence, of jewelry made especially for the dead, of fashions 
set by the kings, and the treasures destined for temples. Not less 
interesting is the discussion of trade routes and sources of supply, 
mines and mining, and the characteristics of stones. But especially 
valuable is the masterly treatment of alloys, metallurgical methods 
and analyses, and above all the technical processes involved in the 
in-laying of gold, granulated decoration, soldering, coloring, wire- 
making, and the like. Upon this phase of her subject Mrs. Williams 
has brought to bear beth her unrivalled knowledge of ancient jewelry 
and her wide experience in modern laboratory methods. 

Following the Introduction comes the Catalogue which consists of 
a complete description, including analysis, history, relationship, and 
bibliography, of the objects in the collection. These are arranged 
in groups. Under A (47-70) are the various earlier pieces, among 
which is the well-known cylindrical case (No. 1) of the nineteenth 
century B.c., one of the earliest extant examples of granulated work; 
B, Scarabs (71-75): C, Finger Rings (76-111); D, Earrings (112- 
153) ; E, Late Amulets (154-193) ; F, Statuettes of Gods (194-197) ; 
G, Tools (198-209); H, Miscellaneous (210-220); J, The “Menes 
Necklace and Earrings” (221-225), which the author pronounces a 
forgery. The Early Catalogues and Concordances of old numbers 
covers pages 229-236. This is followed by a section whose import- 
ance for purposes of reference will be readily apparent, namely a 
Chronological List of Outstanding Jewels from Egypt and the Upper 
Nile Valley, with Selected Bibliography (237-243). The General 
Index (245-281) is a model of accuracy and detail. Thirty-eight 
plates, remarkable alike for their great beauty and illustrative value, 
conclude a work which, the reviewer is convinced, will long remain 
indispensable in its field. 

Quite apart from its contents, this book should appeal to the col- 
lector as a fine example of book-making. The beautiful type, fine 
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paper, and ample margins all combine to make this a work of art 
as well as of thorough scholarship. 
J. G. WINTER 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Démosthéne, Harangues. Tome II. Texte établi et traduit par 
Maurice Crorset. Paris: 1925. 

This is the second volume of the Budé Demosthenes and contains 
De Pace, In Philippum II, De Halonneso, De Chersoneso, In Philip- 
pum III, In Philippum IV, Literae Philippi, Ad Philippi Epistolam, 
De Foedere Alexandrio. 

The critical apparatus and the text have been prepared with care. 
It is clear that all sources for the text, printed editions as well as 
MSS, have received careful consideration. Only a few textual mat- 
ters will be noted here, however. Though Blass (Teubner, 1892) 
and Butcher (Oxford) bracket tiv xodeuijoar in De Pace 19, M. 
Croiset abides by the manuscript tradition, and calls attention to Ox. 
Pap. XV. p. 209. (This page reference is not quite correct; it 
should be page 208, where the passage under discussion is found in 
Fr. 2, Col. ii, 11. 7, 8. There is another erroneous reference at this 
point where page 208 should be read for 209.) In like manner, the 
Budé editor follows the authority of the codices and Fayum Pap. 
VIII, 95, where Blass applies brackets in In Philippum III, 43. 
Whether the conjectural agiv in De Chersoneso 63 and in In Philip- 
pum IV, 65 will find a permanent place in the text, is hard to say. 
The text of the third Philippic forms a subject of special discussion 
(pp. 90, 91). 

In the French version M. Croiset has been careful to avoid the 
harshness and rigidity of a literal rendition as well as the looseness 
and inaccuracy of a free paraphrase. 

The preliminary remarks prefixed to the individual orations repre- 
sent a judicious selection of facts. An index of names is appended 
to the volume. 

ALFRED P. DorJAHN 

THE UNIvERSITY oF CHICAGO 
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